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CHAPTER VI. 


SINnoPE UNDER PERSIAN RULE. 


Sparta never had a Black Sea fleet or any great ambitions 
there. It was easy for her, when the Athenian sea power was 
broken, to leave Sinope to its fate, and the latter’s independence P 
wanes with the waning of Athens. The attack by Datames’ in 
370 B. C. shows us Sinope as no longer a Greek city fighting 
against non-Greeks, but rather as an object of strife between 
some Persians in possession of it and other Persians seeking to 
gain possession. If a Persian satrap ruled a long distance from 
the Great King his loyalty to him was likely to be somewhat 
loose in those days. Datames was anxious to carve out a little 
empire for himself in Asia Minor and went beyond his own satrapy 
of Cappadocia into Paphlagonia. After subduing large portions 
of it, his ingenuity conceived against Sinope itself a wily scheme 
which Polyaenus has entered for us in his compilation of strategic 
operations.’ Being in need of siege-engines and ships, he tricked 
the old enmity of the Sinopeans against Sestus into furnishing 
him with engineers and mechanics to construct them as if for 
operations against that distant town, but treacherously used them, 
when completed, for a combined land and sea attack upon Sinope 
itself. Artaxerxes Mnemon, getting information of the siege, 


1Cf. Polyaenus VII, 21, 2, 5. ? Ibid. 
17 
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ordered Datames off, and he abandoned the siege and withdrew 
his ships by night.’ But we get a glimpse of the perilous position 
of the city in the statement that the Sinopeans dressed their 
women as men and led them about the walls in order to create a 
false idea of numerical strength.’ From all this we gather the im- 
pression of a strong Greek element in the population, but of a 
Persian political preponderance; for Artaxerxes II would scarcely 
have ordered Datames to raise the siege of an unsubdued auto- 
nomous Greek city. 

It is probable, however, that Datames renewed the attack and 
subsequently entered the city. Certainly he succeeded in sub- 
duing large regions of Paphlagonia, including Amisus,*® and at 
some favorable season may afterwards have secured Sinope itself, 
which he desired for his capital. The evidence is numismatic. 
The coins with the nymph Sinope on one side and DATA with 
the eagle and the dolphin on the other must be assigned to 
Datames,‘* and Six’s® argument that these pieces of money do 
not necessarily show that Datames was at any time in power 
at Sinope, but that they were made for him at the time when his 
relations with Sinope were friendly enough to secure mechanics 
and engineers can hardly have much force; for such a personal 
coinage implies possession of personal authority and ambition, 
and any appearance of these qualities would have been very 
carefully avoided by the wily Persian just at that time. The 
simpler and, as I think, the truer view of these coins and those 
of Orontobates, Vararanes, Ariarathes, Abdsasan and others® is 


1 Beloch, Griechische Geschichte II, p. 185 is in error when, referring to this 
attack, he says “Sinope fiel nach tapferem Widerstande in Datames’ Hand”; 
cf, also p. 186, n. I “ Uber die Einnahme durch Datames cf. Polyaen. VII, 21, 
2,5; Aeneas 40,4”. Others as Meyer op. cit. V, 964 appear to make the 
same mistake, but it is definitely stated in Polyaenus that Datames gave up 
the siege, and the language of Aeneas implies that Sinope was not captured. 
Cf. Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien, p. 193 f. 

2 Aeneas 40, 4. 

3Cf. Polyaen. VII 21, 1; Ps. Arist. Oecon. II 1350 b; cf. also Meyer 
op. cit., V, 964 and Nepos, Dat. 2-3. 

*Cf, Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, p. 6, pl. I, 5; Six, Num. 
Chron. 1885, p. 26, pl. II, 7; 1895, p. 169; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 434; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins, Pontus. 

5 Num. Chron. 1885, p. 25. 

6 Cf, Six, Num. Chron. 1885, p. 26 f.; 1895, p. 169; Babelon, Perses Aché- 
ménides, p. LXXX f.; Head, Num. Chron. 1892, 253; Macdonald, Greek 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection, II 236; cf. also Head, Hist. Num. and Brit. 


Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins. 
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that they indicate Persian officials actually in power at Sinope.’ 
Datames died in 362. We must then assign his acquisition of 
power in Sinope, if he did acquire it, to some time between this 
date and his interrupted siege in 370. 

Sinope’s isolated position keeps its internal condition from 
being wholly clear to us except at such times as some great 
power, being at its zenith, becomes so important as to draw the 
whole ancient world into its light. One of these epochs was in 
the time of Pericles; that of Alexander was another. Appian’ 
tells us that Alexander on his great eastward march incidentally 
restored to Amisus by edict its freedom and autonomy, and 
Droysen® surmises that the other Greek cities on the Pontus 
asked him for a similar service, but that their remoteness made him 
unwilling to deviate so far from the line of his larger movement, 
or to suffer the delay necessary to detaching troops for the 
purpose. This would indicate that the Greeks of Sinope were 
ready at any time for an uprising against Persian authority. But 
this is not quite in accordance with the clear inference, to be 
drawn from the definite details of Alexander’s meeting with 
the embassy from Sinope. Among the Mardi, at the immense 
distance of 1500 miles from their own city, these Sinopean Greeks 
had come to the Persian court. They came to meet Darius and 
met Alexander. The great Macedonian did not put them under 
guard as he did the Lacedaemonian envoys to Darius. He told 
them that, being subjects of Persia, they had done right in sending 
ambassadors to its court. He released them on the further and 
express ground that they had not joined in the Greek league 
against himself.‘ This incident reveals at least five facts. First, 
it shows the importance of the Greek element in Sinope, for these 
ambassadors were not Persians, but Greeks. Secondly, it shows 
that the Sinopean Greeks were loyal enough to Darius to send 
an embassy to him. Third, it shows that their acceptance of 
Persian authority was not sullen but rather willing, loyal, and 
cooperative. Fourth, the contrast of Alexander’s treatment of 


1Cf. Reinach, Trois Royaumes de |’Asie Mineure, p. 10, whose language 
seems to imply a similar view. Cf. also Reinach-G6tz, op. cit., p. ar. 
Abdsasan is right. Head, Six, Num. Chron. 1885, and others give Abdemon. 
But in Num. Chron. 1893, p. 7, Six gives also Abdsasan. 

? Appian, Mithr. 8, 83. 

3 Hellenismus I 1, 247. He cites the case of Heraclea; cf. Memnon (Phot. 


223, 40, c. 4). 
*Cf. Arrian, Anabasis, III 24, 4; Curtius, Hist. Alex. VI 5, 6. 
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them with his treatment of the Lacedaemonians shows that they 
had had no active part in the alliance of the other Greeks against 
him. And fifth, it shows that they were so isolated from the 
affairs of the Aegean Greeks as to be practically neutral, so that 
Alexander could afford to consider them, although envoys to 
Persia, as friends of his own cause. 

The vicissitudes of Sinope under the divided rule of the 
Diadochi cannot be known.’ Not unlikely anarchy alternated 
with order; for at the close of this period we find the tyrant 
Scydrothemis in power. The name has a barbarian, perhaps a 
Paphlagonian, sound and Tacitus gives him the title of king, 
which is in fact more accurately descriptive than tyrant. Yet on 
the occasion of the mission of Ptolemy to obtain the statue of 
Serapis he calls an assembly of the people, who feel free to oppose 
his plans, and there is no suggestion of any use of troops or other 
force to put them down. We may infer from all this a vague 
general theoretic subjection to the Diadochi, but a practical 
autonomy with considerable democratic liberty and appeal to 


public assemblies.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


SINOPE AND THE Pontic KINGS. 


The practical autonomy of Sinope was one of the results of 
that division among the successors of Alexander which made 
their Empire fall back from its previous limits. Ground was thus 
cleared for the rise of the Pontic kingdom. And we must now 
see in the third century a descent of these barbarians upon the 
Sinopean civilization. The movement, though it is on a smaller 
scale, suggests the barbarian inroads of the Middle Ages. There 
is the same final outward defeat and the same victorious inward 
and permanent invasion of the minds and thoughts of the con- 
querors by the civilizing and organizing genius of the conquered. 
The tradition that when Mithradates, the subsequent founder 
of the Pontic kingdom, was serving with Antigonus, the ruler 
of the Syrian kingdom, the latter dreamed that he sowed gold in 
a field and that Mithradates ran away with the harvest, sufficiently 


1Diod. XVIII 3 tells us that Paphlagonia was given to Eumenes, but 
nothing is said with regard to Sinope itself. 
Cf. Tac. Hist. IV 83, 84. 
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suggests the young man’s rapid and ambitious appropriation of 
knowledge and power which brought him under suspicion and 
led to his flight into Cappadocia, where he made a realm for 
himself and ruled over it and even as far as the eastward coast 
of the Euxine.’ Westward, however, the mountain rampart 
behind Sinope again secured its immunity from direct attack 
until the unsuccessful attempt of Mithradates II in 220 B. c.’ 

The intervening epoch shows the Hellenic civilization of Sinope 
in close relations with the rest of Greece. Significant in this 
connection are the coins which the Sinopeans struck of the Attic 
standard of weight and fineness and bearing a head of Athena 
closely conformed to the Attic type.’ Such uniformity in money 
clearly indicates intimate commercial intercourse. The silver 
coins of the Seleucid kings of Syria‘ also circulated at Sinope 
between about the middle of the third century and 190. These 
two silver coinages in successive circulation at Sinope testify to 
her continuous freedom from the domination of the Pontic kings, 
whose fiat bronze money of the same type as that in other Pontic 
villages® was immediately forced upon Sinope as the sole medium 
of exchange when Pharnaces finally took the town in 183 B. C. 
To the numismatic evidence I am glad to be able to add that 
among the inscriptions which Dr. Wilhelm has copied and 
studied there is one of this period from Histiaea in Euboea. 
The inscription is long and much mutilated, but clearly states 
that the Histiaeans extended to ambassadors from Sinope the 
privileges of proxeny and granted dodddea, dovAia, and 
other honors to Sinopeans who came to Histiaea.* There are 
at Athens, moreover, numerous inscriptions which mention the 
names of Sinopeans,’ some of them doubtless of this period. 
These are an excellent though very general indication of transit 
between Sinope and Attica. And, finally, the prompt, generous, 
and effective assistance which Rhodes gave to Sinope when 
attacked by Mithradates II throws a strong light backward and 


1 Appian, Mithr. 9; Plut. Demetrius 4; On Mithradates Ktistes cf. also 
Diod. XIX 40; XX 111. 

? Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 297. 3 Six, Num. Chron, 188" >. 43. 

* Ibid., pp. 48-49. 5 Tbid., p. 49. 

® Cf. Am. J. Arch, IX (1905), p. 333. For the first two lines of the inscription 
not given there cf. Wilhelm, Proxenenliste aus Histiaia, in the Arch. Epigr. 
Mitt. aus Oester. 1892, p. 114. 
™Cf. I. G. (C. I. A.) II 3, 3339-3358. 
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discloses the previous friendly and trading relations between the 
two peoples. 

That attack itself, though unsuccessful, was the beginning of 
the end of Sinope’s independence,’ for it marks the practical 
recognition by the Pontic kings of the strategic importance of the 
town and of its natural destiny as the capital of the Pontic empire 
At the same time it revealed the resourceful energy of the 
Sinopeans. They promptly built palisades at every point in 
the entire circuit of the promontory at which, in case of a sea 
attack, a possible landing could be made. Their colonies rendered 
efficient help. They also dispatched, as has been indicated above, 
an embassy to Rhodes appealing for help. The Rhodians re- 
sponded at once by making three of their number a committee 
to purchase the needed arms, bow-strings, and engines of war, 
which the Sinopeans took home along with an amount of money. 
They also gave them wine, to the extent of 10,oooamphoras.” We 
get evidence of the military strength of Sinope from the fact that, 
with this help, the great power of the Pontic kingdom could not 
capture it. 

When indeed it did finally fall, it was by a sudden and unex- 
pected attack, perhaps in time of peace and through treachery °; 
for details of the capture by Pharnaces in 183 B.C. are significantly 
absent. And there is no evidence of other hostilities at the 
time. Nor does Sinope ever appear to have been taken by a 
protracted siege. It was naturally so nearly impregnable that 
surprise and perfidy were the only available means of capturing 
it. Sinope’s colonies fell with it. Pharnaces deported the in- 
habitants of Cotyora and Cerasus to a spot not far from Cerasus 
and there formed a new colony named after himself, Pharnacea.‘ 
The Rhodians again showed their sympathy for Sinope’ by 
sending ambassadors to Rome to complain of the fate of Sinope 


1 Polybius IV 56, xai tig oiov apy tére Kai éyévero tHE Td 
axOeions arvyiag 

2Cf. Polyb. 1. c. For an amphora-handle with the name of a Rhodian 
month on it, which I found at Sinope, cf. Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), pp. 296, 297. 

3Strabo, XII, 545; Reinach-Gdtz, op. cit. p. 34; Bevan, The House of 
Seleucus II, 122. 

* Arrian Peripl. 24 is speaking only in a general way when he says airy 
op. cit. 

5 Polyb. XXIV, 10: Livy XL, 2, 20. 
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but failed to push the matter.’ Pharnaces also sent ambassadors, 
but in the meanwhile prosecuted his campaign against Paph- 
lagonia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. The Romans sent envoys 
to examine into the situation, but they accomplished nothing. 
However, in 178 B. C. peace was made and Pharnaces retired in 
the main from the districts named, but retained Sinope itself.’ 
About this time he removed his capital from Amasia to Sinope. 
At Amasia below the citadel in the smoothed rock are still to be 
seen the five tombs of the Pontic kings.* The fifth one is in an 
unfinished state and the conjecture of Perrot‘ is interesting, that 
this was Pharnaces’® own sepulchre, the work upon which was 
abandoned for the construction of a new one at Sinope when he 
removed his seat of government to that place. But there are 
no monumental remains at Sinope to testify to the embellishment 
of the new capital by Pharnaces or even by Mithradates the 
Great.® 

Although Pharnaces’ successor, Mithradates III,’ did so much 
for Sinope that he was called Euergetes, his large-hearted and 
enterprising figure appears but briefly on its stage. He sent 
Dorylaus to Crete for mercenary troops and while there the latter 
helped the Gnossians against the Gortynians.* Mithradates III 
also had a share in the third Punic war® by sending ships to assist 
the Roman fleet, but he was suddenly murdered in his capital,” 
leaving behind him a wife and two boys, the older of whom 
became Mithradates the Great." The limits of the present study 
prevent us from entering into the career of this strange and typical 


1 This was undoubtedly due, as Meyer (Gesch. des K6nigreichs Pontus p. 72) - 
suggests, to the fear of injuring their commercial relations with the Pontus. 

2 Cf. Polyb. XXVI 6. 

3 Appian, Mithr. 113; Hamilton, op. cit. I 339 ff; Ritter, Kleinasien XVIII 
154 ff.; Meyer, op. cit. p. 69; Strabo, XII 561; Anderson, Studia Pontica, 
p. 48. 

* Perrot, Guillaume, et Delbet, Exploration Arch. de la Galatie, Bithynie, 
Mysie, Phrygie, Carie, et du Pont, I 371 (cf. pl. 80). Reinach-Gitz, op. cit. 
p. 288, thinks the fifth grave was for the successor of Pharnaces. This seems 
to me unlikely. Cf. next note. 

5 Meyer, op. cit. p. 56 makes Pharnaces the fifth Pontic King. He would 
naturally have the fifth grave. 

® Cf. Lydia Paschkow, Tour du Monde (18869), p. 404. 

Reinach-Gitz, op. cit. p. 27. 

8 Strabo, X 477. ® Appian, Mithr. ro. Cf. Strabo, 1. c. 

1 The epithet “Great” does not occur at all in official documents and only 
rarely elsewhere (cf. Suet. Caes. 35 and Eutrop. VI 22). 
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combination of Oriental cruelty and despotism with Greek culture 
and comprehensiveness. Indeed Reinach’s monograph, which 
tells us of the Greek playmates of his boyhood and of the 
twenty-two languages he could talk and familiarizes us with his 
empire 2500 miles in length and reaching from Greece itself to 
the land of the Colchians, has made such entrance wholly un- 
necessary. We need only note for Sinope’s honor that it was 
his birth-place;’ that he made it his capital,” improved its double 
harbor, fortified it and put it in condition to resist the Romans, 
and embellished it with a market-place, stoas, and a gymnasium ;° 
that his phil-hellenic appreciation* led him to make Greek his 
official language,’ and to use Greek models in designing his coins, 
and to make the Sinopean Greek Diophantus his chief-general, 
through whom he freed the Greeks of the Tauric Chersonesus 
from the Scythian tyranny, as is shown by their grateful inscription 
discovered at Olbia.° The lustre of his character is the lustre 
of Sinopic Hellenism, while his barbarities may reasonably be 
charged to the Pontic and Persian blood which he claimed to 
have in his veins. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SINOPE UNDER THE ROMANS. 


Sinope does not figure in the first war between Mithradates 
and the Romans. In the course of the second Murena intended, 
following the best advice available, to besiege Sinope as the key 
to the whole country’; but, while still far distant from this strategic 
point, he was defeated at the Halys by the energy of Mithradates.® 
In the third war, however, Sinope is the scene of several im- 
portant everits. When Mithradates was forced by Lucullus to 
raise the siege of Cyzicus, he hastened away from the Propontis 


1 Head, Hist. Numorun, p. 423, says Amasia was his birth-place. But Strabo, 
who was related to Mithradates and himself came from Amasia, and hence 
would have known if Mith. had been born there, says (XII 545) 6 dé Evrétwp 
xal éxei (Sinope) érpdgn, avriy te 
tHe BaciAsiag iréAcBev. 

2 Cf. Strabo, 1. c. and Cic. De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 21(8). For his palace at 
Sinope cf. Diod. XIV 31. 

3 Strabo, l. c. * Bevan, op. cit. I, p. 153. 

5 Reinach-Gdtz, op. cit., p. 30. 6 Cf. Dittenberger Sylloge? 326. 

™ Cf. Memnon 36 (Miller F. H. G. III, p. 544). 

SAppian, Mithr. 65. 
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into the Euxine; but a storm destroyed most of his fleet and he 
was obliged to flee in a pirate’s boat to Sinope.’ Thence he 
sailed to Amisus, leaving Sinope under the control of pirates, led 
by Leonippus.? Meanwhile Lucullus pushed on and finally came 
to Amisus, forced Mithradates to flee into Armenia, and turned 
his forces against the Pontic kingdom in general, taking such 
places as Heraclea. At last in 70 B. c. he appeared before Sinope.* 

He found the pirates in full possession and confident in their 
sea power, for they had but lately defeated in a decisive battle 
fifteen triremes sent by the Romans under command of Cen- 
sorinus.* The leaders of the pirates were Leonippus, Cleochares 
and Seleucus. Dissensions existed among them, and Leonippus 
had previously, sometime before the naval attack by Censorinus, 
undertaken to negotiate with the Romans for the betrayal of the 
city to them. But the other two members of the triumvirate 
of pirates had discovered the plot, called an assembly of the 
Sinopeans, and disclosed the treachery of Leonippus. He, how- 
ever, enjoyed the confidence not only of Mithradates but also 
of the people of Sinope and Cleochares and Seleucus were obliged 
to resort to assassination to get rid of him. Soon after this deed 
came the defeat of the Roman fleet by that of the pirates. 

After the victory over the Romans the pirates ruled Sinope 
with a high hand. The insecurity of their position caused Se- 
leucus to propose to Cleochares the delivery of the city to the 
Romans. Cleochares, who favored continued resistance to the 
Romans, objected to the plan, perhaps because it involved the 
massacre of the people. Finally the two men shipped their 
goods to Machares at Colchis at the eastern end of the Pontus, 
intending to follow later themselves. But Machares entered into 
friendly communication with Lucullus. Lucullus agreed to an 
alliance provided Machares would send no provisions to the 
Sinopeans. Machares not only agreed to the proposal but went 
so far as to divert to Lucullus supplies intended for the army 
of Mithradates. Under these circumstances Cleochares himself 
despaired of success against the Romans. He and his followers 


1 Appian, Mithr. 78. Memnon 42 also mentions the storm but is silent 
about Mithradates’ escape in a pirate’s boat. 

? Memnon 53 (Miiller F. H. G. III, 554) Aeéverroc d2 6 mapa 
tiv éxitpareic. Strabo, XII 546 6 yap éyxatacrabeic id 
Tov Baordéwe gpobpapxo¢ Bax xidyc. 

5 Appian, Mithr. 82, 83. 
*On the name Censorinus at Sinope cf. Am. J. Arch. IX (1905) p. 310. 
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seized what valuables they could, gave their soldiers liberty to 
plunder the town, and fled in their lighter ships by night to the 
eastern end of the Pontus. Before starting, to avoid pursuit, 
they set fire to the remaining ships which were heavier and also 
(according to Plutarch) to the town. The sight of the flames 
apprised Lucullus of the situation. He ordered his scaling 
ladders against the walls, took the town, put 8000 of the pirates 
and their adherents to the sword, and then by a sudden change 
of plan stayed the slaughter, restored to the inhabitants their 
property, gave the city its freedom, and promoted its welfare. 

The cause of the change was a statue which Lucullus saw 
lying upon the shore or being carried along by the citizens. It 
was wrapped up in linen and bound with ropes. But when un- 
covered at his command it proved to be the statue of Autolycus 
which the final haste of the pirates had prevented them from 
carrying away and which seemed to him to be the exact likeness 
of a figure which had appeared to him in a dream the very night 
before and had said to him “Go on a little further, Lucullus; for 
Autolycus is coming to see thee”. The coincidence seemed to 
him a divine call to care for the city whose deity had so favorably 
appeared to him.’ Thus Sinope passed into the power of the 
Romans and the story of its capture reveals one more phase in 
its strange, eventful history, and to almost every other possible 
form of government Sinope has now added a government by 
pirates. The transition to Roman rule marked an epoch in its 
history and a new era was dated from it, stamped on coins as the 
era of Lucullus.’ 

Some years of Roman order and organization, of Roman favor 
and Roman rebuilding, succeeded the anarchic violence of the 
piratical regime.* But the next striking scene on Sinope’s streets 
was the pomp and splendor of the funeral procession of Mithra- 
dates the Great. His own son, the worthless Pharnaces II, was 
in power in the Cimmerian Bosporus on the northern shore of 


1 On the capture cf. Plut. Luc. 23; Appian, Mithr. 83,and Memnon’s detailed 
account c. 53, 54 (source Nymphis of Heraclea, 3rd cent. B. C.); cf. also Cic. 
pro lege Manil. VIII 21 ; Oros. VI 3 ; Strabo XII 546, Eutrop. VI 8; Reinach- 
Mithr., pp. 352, 353. 

2 Cf. Eckel, Doctrina Numorum II 1, 394; Six, Num. Chron. 1885 ; Head, 
Hist. Num. 

Plut. Luc. 23 méAewe Appian, op. cit.; Memnon, op. cit. 
Cic., De lege agr. II 20, 353 shows that Sinope was under the Roman rule in 
the time of Pompey, who succeeded Lucullus in 66 B. c. 
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the Euxine. Thither the father, defeated by Pompey, had fled. 
But he met with an unfriendly reception and in despair ended 
his own life with poison and the sword.’ To win the favor of 
Pompey, who was now at Sinope, Pharnaces sent the mutilated 
and all but unrecognizable corpse across the sea to him. But 
that large-hearted conqueror, whose own body, by a strange in- 
justice of history, was to lie upon the Egyptian shore, decapitated, 
mutilated, dishonored and unburied, gave at his own expense 
a magnificent interment to his barbarian enemy. He viewed the 
body with emotion and averted eye and had it laid with marching 
and flute music in the royal tomb at Sinope.’ 

For going over to Rome Pharnaces received as his reward 
a kingdom on the northern shore; but it was too narrow for his 
ambitions, and while Pompey was absent in his western war with 
Julius Caesar, Pharnaces crossed the sea and took Sinope from 
Calvinus, who had been given charge of Pompey’s territory. 
There are no details of the capture, but in 47 B. c. Caesar, after 
conquering Pompey at Pharsalus and pursuing him to Egypt, 
marched rapidly against Pharnaces and quickly overthrew him 
in the “ veni, vidi, vici” battle of Zela. Pharnaces fled to Sinope 
by way of the Amisus road, made his ignoble agreement there 
with Calvinus that if allowed to depart in safety, he would remain 
upon the northern shore, whither he went to end his career by 
dying in battle, wounded by a personal enemy.* 

Beginning with Pompey, Bithynia and Pontus were formed 
into one province.‘ He endeavored to improve the condition of 
the cities he captured by giving them better laws and regulations,° 
and we cannot doubt that after his visit to the place Sinope ex- 
perienced the beneficial effects of his attentions. But the im- 
portant event in the city’s improvement was a considerable influx 
of new blood in the colony sent by Julius Caesar about 45 B. c.° 


1 Appian, Mithr. 111,112; Dio Cass. XXXVII 3, 11-13; Plut. Pomp. 41; 
Oros. VI 5; Eutrop. VI 12. 

?Plut. Pomp. 42; Appian, Mithr. 113; Dio Cass. XXXVII 14. 

5 Appian, Mithr. 120; Dio Cass. XLII 46-8; Appian, Bell. Civ. II 91, 92; 
Plut. Caes. 50; Suet., Jul. Caes. 35, 37; J. H. S. 1901, p. 59. 

*Strabo, XII 541; J. H. S. 1901, p. 60; and Schoenemann, De Bithynia et 
Ponto, Provincia Romana (Gottingen 1855); cf. also Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, vol. I, p. 351. 

5 Appian, Mithr., 

®Cf. Strabo XII 546; Pliny, Epist. X 91 “coloniam Sinopensem” ; Pliny, 
N. H. VI 2 ‘‘colonia Sinope” ; Appian, Mithr. 120, 121. 
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Another chronological era dates from this time.’ It marks a new 
era of prosperity also. The evidence of an imperial coinage is 
always perfunctory, and in the C. I. F. or C. R. I. F. S. or C. I. 
F. S. (Colonia Julia Felix Sinope)? which now makes its ap- 
pearance on the city’s coins* and in inscriptions on stone‘ the 
“Felix” is not necessarily descriptive, and indeed shows itself 
with almost monotonous continuity down to the time of Gallienus. 
Even the Xaurpordrn® on a sarcophagus is tainted with a kind of 
municipal cant. But, as a matter of fact, becoming a Roman 
colony included very tangible municipal privileges as well as a 
strong addition to the population. The new colonists were not 
distributed throughout the city but occupied a separate quarter 
by themselves,® while the remaining territory was occupied by 
the earlier inhabitants who had survived the fire and sword of the 
Mithradatic wars. 

The history of Sinope being thus merged in the world-em- 
bracing history of Rome, its separate annals are largely lost to 
view. Almost the only mention of it at this time is found in 
Josephus who speaks of Marcus Agrippa’s warm greeting of 
Herod there and the departure of the two in 16 B.C. upon an 


expedition to the Cimmerian Bosporus." The same old natural 
sources of commercial prosperity continued. The fish still appears 
on the coins and the figure of Ceres and the plough.* Strabo® 
writes of the beauty of the city and its surroundings in words 
to which we have referred in an earlier chapter. Roman mile- 


1 Eckel, Doctr. Num. II, 391 f.; Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung I 357; 
Schoenemann, op. cit. p. 96; Head, Hist. Num. p. 435. 

*C, I. A. S. or C. A. S. (colonia Augusta Sinope) also occurs. It is not 
surprising to find Augustus’ name on the coins. He was regarded as a king 
in Paphlagonia, temples were built to him, and his cult established, cf. Revue 
d. Etudes Gr. IgOI, pp. 26-45. 

3 Mionnet, Descr. de Médailles Antiques II goof.; IV 575 f.; Eckel, Doctr. 
Num, II 1, 389 f.; Rasche, Lex. Num. IV 2, r105f.; Cohen, Description 
historique des monnaies V, pp. 123, 174, 324, 474; Imhoof-Blumer, Klein- 
asiatische Miinzen, pp. 6-10, p. 231, pl. I; Macdonald, Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection II, p. 238; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Six, Num. Chron. 1885; 
Head, Hist. Num.; Schoenemann, op. cit. p. 96. 

*Cf. C. 1. L. III 239, 6978. 

5 Cf, Aaumpordry xoAwveig in Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 314. 

® Strabo XII 546, vuvi d2 kal ‘Pwyuaiwy aroixiay Kai 
kai tHe xOpac Exeivwr éori, 

7 Josephus, Arch. XVI 21; Dio Cass. LIV 24. 

® Cf. Mionnet, etc., as cited above ; Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. p. 7,4; pl. 17. 

*XIT 545, 546. 
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stones were set up in the vicinity and a multitude of inscriptions," 
honoring Germanicus, Tiberius, Agrippina, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius and other lesser Romans testify, if the 
testimony were needed, how completely Sinope had become 
merged in Rome. 

And yet in a general way it seems permissible to indicate 
certain ascending stages by which the city’s prosperity and honor 
were increased. Whatever the general welfare of Sinope under 
the Roman Republic, it nevertheless had to suffer from the self- 
seeking ambitions of its governors, who regarded their provinces 
as prizes to be exploited in their own interests. A better day 
came under the more solid government of the Empire, for there 
was at least some sense of responsibility felt by the proconsuls 
to the authorities at Rome. In tne time of Augustus, however, 
Bithynia and Pontus were not an imperial province but were 
under the Senate.’ Her proconsuls were appointed for a year 
at a time. Their characters doubtless varied very greatly and 
continuous plans for the improvement of the city, stretching over 
a considerable period, were unlikely to be made. But under 
Trajan Bithynia and Pontus became an Imperial province and its 
governor was obliged to consult the Emperor even upon matters 
of detail and to be responsible to him for his administration, so 
that an Imperial province, at least under such an Emperor as 
Trajan, was better off than a senatorial one. In the younger 
Pliny Sinope had a governor of unusually excellent personal 
qualities. His construction of an aqueduct, by which a much 
needed supply of pure water was brought from a distance of 
sixteen miles in the interior, testifies to his care for the physical 
well-being of the inhabitants, while his thoughtful and discrimi- 
nating report in regard to the new superstition, Christianity, 
shows a similar consideration of mental and spiritual welfare.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SINOPE. 


“ To high Sinope’s distant realms 
Whence cynics rail’d at human pride”. 
Tennyson, Persia. 


The external history of ancient Sinope, as we have now studied 
it, interests us by its striking vicissitudes. But more important 


1Cf. Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), pp. 310, 327-329. 
? Dio Cass. LIII 12; Strabo XVII 840; Suet. Aug. 47; Tac. Ann. I 74. 
* Pliny, Ep. X 90, 91. On the aqueduct cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 131. 
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than battles, captures, recaptures, autonomies and successive sub- 
jections is the internal history of its people, the instruction their 
annals give in the development of the race in character and 
culture, government, occupation, literature, and art. 

Sinope’s position on the borderland between Orient and Oc- 
cident gave it a strange and cosmopolitan mixture of nationalities. 
The Assyrian element was in force down to the fourth century. 
The native Paphlagonian was there. The subtle and finished 
Greek, with his peculiar power of communicating his civilization, 
the wily and treacherous Persian, and the resolute Roman suc- 
cessively found their way to the chief Pontic sea-port and despite 
depopulations and municipal tragedies of all sorts, Sinopean 
civilization must, in its rude frontier fashion, have acquired 
something of that universal character which Rome had in its 
larger and more magnificent way, when in its hour of power the 
different elements of the world were poured into it. There must 
have been, at first successive and afterwards synchronous, many 
different costumes and complexions, many languages spoken, 
many cults observed, many conflicting ideas of honor and dis- 
honor and many individual acts both brave and base. 

What the characteristic spirit and temper of the people of this 
frontier sea-port were is a question of profound interest. What 
mental and intellectual qualities did Sinope’s able men nourish 
and develop? An answer seems obtainable and is what would 
naturally be expected. Life at the limit line of civilization is 
perpetually bringing forward sharp contrasts between the rude 
and the cultured, the cowardly and the brave, the blunt-minded 
and the keen. Constant hardship and privation teach such men 
to scorn delights and luxuries, to increase the catalogue of things 
_ they can go without and to write the articles of necessity in the 

fewest lines. The temper of mind becomes independent, brave, 
terse, and cynical. That this was the characteristic Sinopean 
spirit is evident from the quality of literary genius her men de- 
veloped after being transferred to the congenial soil of Athens. 
The Sinopean product there was the keen laconic contempt of 
Diogenes (412-323) and in the new comedy ludicrous scenes 
drawn from the realism of life and executed with a fine scorn 
extending in Diphilus even to the chronology which makes Hip- 
ponax and Archilochus suitors of Sappho.’ Not that Sinope 


1 Athen. XIII 599 d. 
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produced no historians or geographers,’ for our appendix of 
Sinopeans will show that she did; but scarcely a line from them 
has survived and chroniclers seldom mention their names, while 
the apophthegms of Diogenes and the jests of Dionysius and of 
the brothers Diodorus and Diphilus’ are repeatedly found in 
quotations and fragments which have had too much life in them 
to be allowed to die; and when the authors themselves passed 
away their honored names were cut into Athenian gravestones. 
The tradition that Diogenes fled with his father to Athens because 
the latter had been detected in forging or adulterating coins, the 
entrance of the young man into the school of Antisthenes, indeed 
the whole career of this remarkable cynic are not to be cited in 
this connection.* Nor need the multiplied jests which Athenaeus 
and Stobaeus quote be exploited; but the individual courage 
amounting to recklessness which made Diogenes ask Alexander 
to get from between him and the sun, the casting aside of the 
wooden bowl after he saw the lad drink from the hollow of his 
hand, the reduction of his living quarters to a pithos, together 
with the coarse fun of the comic poets, perpetually directed 
against the irksome embarrassments of the parasitic temper, 
which cannot live from its own resources but eats the bread of 
belittling dependence upon the wealthy, may serve to reflect that 
ready individual courage of man against man, that cheerful ac- 
ceptance of hardships in matters of food and shelter and especially 
that rough humor and biting scorn of everything soft and 
effeminate, which is continually putting itself in evidence all 
along the line of adventurous colonial life. The fully developed 
form of Sinope’s peculiar talent, the only talent of which she 
gives any great literary evidence, coming to flower when trans- 
planted to the favoring soil of Athens in such instances as 
that of Diogenes;* of the brilliant slave Cynic, Menippus,° whose 
skilful combination of prose and poetry led the Roman Varro 


1E. g. Baton, Diophantus, and Theopompus, 

Prosopographia Sinopensis. 

3Cf. Diog. Laer. Vitae Phil. VI; cf. Zeitschrift fir Numismatik XXIII 
(1901), p. 138; and Six, Num. Chron. 1885, p. 50, for coins with AIO and 
‘Ixeciov on them; cf. also C.1.G. 7074. 

* What time these men went to Athens it is impossible to tell, but probably 
it was early in their career, because they seem to have imbibed the spirit of 
Athenian life so deeply. Their fragments show no explicit references to their 
native town. 

5Cf. Prosopographia Sinopensis. _ 
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into imitation ;' of Hegesaeus the Cynic,’ and of the line of comic 
poets which I have indicated, clearly points back to its hardy 
beginnings in its indigenous Sinopean soil. 

The scenic character of Sinope must always have tended to 
induce in its people a spirit of boldness and freedom. The 
mountains lay behind them and their lofty promontory com- 
manded a far-reaching view of the sea. The combination of 
mountain and sea, together with their geographic isolation, must 
have helped them to that boldness and freedom of spirit and that 
individualism and enterprise for whose presence in the Greeks of 
the motherland so much credit is given to the similar features of 
her natural scenery. Such people have the travelling instinct and 
we are not surprised to find great numbers of them at Athens.° 
A stronger testimony is the inscription of their names as mpégevor 
at Delphi,‘ at Histiaea in Euboea® and, more remarkably still, at 
the secluded interior town of Cleitor in Arcadia.® 

Material for constructing the history of the governmental devel- 
opment of Sinope is meagre. The tantalizing numismatic list of 
magistrates’ belonging to the autonomous period yields the 
names of no specific offices. The names of only two tyrants® are 
known and the mention of public assemblies is bare of details. 


_ From an inscription at Sinope (Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 312, 


No. 40) we know that in the Macedonian epoch there were pry- 
tanies as at Athens. We have alist of fourteen mpurdvas of whom 
One is émordrns ris Bovdjs and another ypappareis. Even in Roman 
times details of the method of the city’s government are lacking. 
The municipal functions of the priestly rovrapyns are hardly evident 
beyond the obligation to give public games at his own expense.’ 
From Roman mile-stones we learn the name of Aur. Priscianus 
who was praeses pr(ovinciae) P(onti) and that praeses was used 


1A good specimen of the Menippean satire is Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis of 
Claudius. Cf. Biicheler’s Petronius. 

? Pupil of Diogenes, cf. Diog. L., VI 84. An inscription from Sinope makes 
even Perseus a Cynic, because he too carries a pouch and the dp7y, the equiva- 
lent of the Cynic’s Baxrpov, cf. Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), pp. 320-322. The harlot 
Sinope, who took her name from her native town, should also be cited, cf A. J. P. 
XXVII, p. 133. 

Cf. Prosopographia Sinopensis. ‘*Cf. Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 330. 

5Cf. Ibid., pp. 332, 333. ®Cf. Ibid. p. 330. 

™Six, Num. Chron. 1885, p. 50. § Timesilaus and Scydrothemis. 

®°Cf. Am. J. Arch. l. c., pp. 311, 312; J. H. S., 1900, p. 154; Revue des 
Etudes Anc., 1901, p. 138. 
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in a technical sense before the time of Diocletian. The change 
to praesides was made by Probus or Carus, not by Severus or 
Aurelian, as has generally been supposed (cf. Mommsen, R6m. 
Staatsrecht, pp. 240, 263; Am. J. Arch. 1. c. pp. 328, 329; A. J. P. 
XXVII, p. 139, n. 2). But Sinope’s early constitutional history 
must go unwritten by moderns until the discovery of the ancient 
one which Aristotle composed. 

We know more about the occupations of the people. The 
fish, the plough, the ship, are on the city’s coins.’ The maker of 
amphoras and other pottery,’ the weaver of nets, the forger of 
steel implements of good repute,’ the wood-cutters who felled the 
trees for the timber-exports,‘ the skilful Greek engineers and ship- 
builders,® were all there. The slave was there, though only two 
are known by name,° the physician’ also and the priest and 
priestess,* the soldier, and the sailor, always in evidence at such 
asea-port. The lyre held by Apollo on coins® reminds us of the 
presence of musicians. And for the hours of recreation there 
were athletic contests and, at least in Roman days, though no 
remains of any amphitheatre are to be found, bull-fights and 
hunting exhibitions.” 


The early settlement of Sinope by the Milesian Greeks guaran- 
teed its people a continuous course in physical culture. One of 
them took the prize for boxing in the contest dyeveious mvypny at 
the Amphiaraia at Oropus about 350 B. c." An Attic inscription 
gives us the list of victories won by the Sinopean Valerius 
Eclectus in 248 a. D.” Still another, Damostratus, won six 


1 For the fish cf. Head op. cit.; Six, Num. Chron., 1885 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; for 
the plough cf. Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. p. 7, no. 4, pl. I 7; for the ship’s prow 
cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 135. 

2Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1. c. pp. 294-302. 8Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 143. 

*Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, pp. 140, 141. 

5 Cf. p. 245 and Polyaen. VII 21, 2,5 who says the Sinopeans had a multitude 
TEexvitav, Textévav, vauTnyov. 

® Manes: cf. Aelian V. H. 13, 28; Diog. Laert. VI 55; Seneca, De Tranq. 
Animi VIII 5; Strabo VII 304; Strabo XII 553; Menippus: cf. Prosopogr. 
Sinopensis. Cf. also Plaut. Curc. 443. 

™Cf. Am. J. Arch. l. c., p. 315, no. 44. 

8 Cf. Ibid., p. 312, no. 39; p. 322, no. 63. 

®Six, Num. Chron, 1885, pl. II 18, 19; J. H. S. IX. p. 300. 

Cf. Am, J. Arch. l. c., p. 311. 

Cf. Hestiaeus in Prosopogr. Sinopensis, also Am. J. Arch. l. c., p. $30. 

"Cf. Prosopogr. Sinopensis. 
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wrestling contests at the Isthmian games.’ I may add that there 
is at Sinope itself at least one evidence of athletic glory. I found 
there an inscription of which only one word remains, but that 
word is mapddogos, a victor in the mdAn and mayxpdriov.’ All these 
evidences point to a multitude of other successful Sinopean con- 
testants and to a still larger multitude of unsuccessful ones. This 
love of athletics would, of course, be self-evident in Roman times, 
even without Strabo’s mention of the gymnasium® and without 
the inscription which gives the name of its director, Claudius 
Potelius.* 

Ancient Greece had one great literary focus at which, unless 
hindered by some special civic enmity, as in Pindar’s case, all 
literary genius centred. The literary element in Sinope’s civili- 
zation, therefore, must not be judged by the works published 
within her walls; for no such publications, unless possibly it be 
the editing of her edition of Homer,’ can be proved. She must 
be judged rather by the product of her citizens after they had 
migrated tothe motherland. That product included the long list 
of Baton’s histories, the work on earthquakes by Theopompus, 
who is sometimes considered a geographer and sometimes an 
historian, and the writings of Diophantus, who was historian as 
well as general ; it included the Cynic philosophies of Diogenes, 
Menippus and Hegesaeus, and the Epicurean of Timotheus of the 
first century B. C.; it included the comedies of Dionysius, Diphilus, 
and Diodorus, and the epigrams of Heracleides.*° In the field of 
oratory, in fine, we must not forget Xenophon’s critical estimate 
of Hecatonymus as devs Aéyew." On a previous page I have 
already indicated the field in which men of Sinopean origin said 
their best remembered words. But the list of names we have just 
recited shows that their general literary activity was not in- 
considerable. 

Sinope cannot boast with certainty of any painter or sculptor.® 
Doubtless she had paintings which, like those o the rest of the 
Greek world, have perished. In any case, her streets and squares 
and shrines were not devoid of statues. Those of her great 
Cynic® may possibly have been carved in Sinope itself, but the 


1 Anth. Plan. 3, 25. ? Am. J. Arch. 1. c., p. 324. 
8Strabo XII 545. *Am. J. Arch. 1. c., p. 311. 
5Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 133. ® Cf. Prosopogr. Sinopensis. 
™Cf. Xen. Anab. V, 5, 7. 

8 Xpyoordc is simply a Aoupyéc of late date, cf. Am. J. Arch. 1. c., p. 331. 
® Diog. Laert. VI 78. 
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celebrated figure of Autolycus, which probably had its shrine, 
for he was consulted as an oracle, was the work of the Olynthian 
Sthennis in the fourth century.’ As to the sculptor of the storied 
statue of Serapis, which according to Tacitus and others was 
carried off to Egypt, we are not informed.’ And as to the precise 
nature of the “sphere” of the astronomer Billarus we are equally 
left in the dark.* In later years statues of the emperors would 
multiply and doubtless the cylindrical stone, now there, whose 
top is hollowed out into a mortar for grinding corn, and which 
bears an inscription to Marcus Aurelius‘ was the pedestal of a 
statue set up in his honor. No doubt many pieces of sculpture 
have been carried off to other lands. Thereis, for example, in the 
Museum at Constantinople an excellent sarcophagus from Sinope 
with sculptures of boys bearing grapes. Many of plainer type 
are still to be seen in Sinope. We have already had occasion® to 
mention the archaic coins of the fifth century bearing a head with 
bulging eyes, high cheek-bones and typical smile, and on the 
reverse the simple incuse square, and we have noted the finer 
coins that were minted after Athenian influences had come with 
Pericles, after 444 B.c.° The relief of Hera with a nymph be- 
fore her mentioned in the Syllogos' I could not find; but I 
discovered a “ Funeral Banquet” relief of Roman date, which 
has not been published. The execution is not of high order but 
the design is worthy of mention because it is the only specimen, 
so far as I know, which depicts so many pieces of armor together. 
Usually there is only a shield or a helmet, but in this one there 
are helmet, shield, greaves, and spear represented as hanging on 
the wall. It is about 0.31 high by 0.35m. in width. Perhaps one 
should not omit the two lions of inferior Roman workmanship, 
one built into the wall, the other lying on the ground. These 
and the “Funeral Banquet” relief just mentioned are the only 
objects of ancient art I noticed in Sinope, aside from a few terra- 
cotta figurines. The disfigured bust thought by the inhabitants 
to represent Autolycus has been carried off from its niche in the 
wall of the Byzantine tower. Meagre as these materials are, they 


1Strabo XII 546; Appian, Mith. 83; Plut. Luc. 23; Léwy, Inschriften 
Griech, Bildhauer 103*, 481,541; Sthennis of Olynthus is identical with 
LWévvig ‘Hpoddpov’ APnvaiog ; cf. also Overbeck, Antike Schriftquellen, 1343-1349- 
*Cf. Chap. X init. 3Strabo XII 546. 
*C. I. L. III 239, 6978. 5Cf. A.J. P. XXVII, p. 151. 
ibid, p. 153. TSyllogos «~’ 1900, pp. 263-264. 
8Cf. Hommaire de Hell, op. cit., p. 346. 
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enable us to think of Sinope as having some satisfactions, perhaps 
much more numerous than we can now conceive, for the constant 
human desire to fix the forms of men and living things in stone. 

Of the architecture of ancient Sinope, its art as carried into 
building, no more can be said than of its other art. Notwith- 
standing the care’ with which the city was built, the old structures 
have perished. The only possible trace I could find of the 
aqueduct is in the arches against which part of the city wall is 
built.2. The wall also contains, as before noted,* pieces of archi- 
traves with inscriptions and columns. Twoof these inscriptions 
testify to a building, or at least parts of a building, having been 
erected at the expense of certain individuals. We know that 
different men did sometimes put their means together to erect a 
structure, while at other times the whole building was finished at 
the expense of one person.’ Either supposition may have been 
the fact in regard to these fragments. Quarries still exist out on 
the promontory.® The finest of Mithradates’ palaces was at 
Sinope’ but all its adornments, together with the stoas, gym- 
nasium, and market-place of later times, have disappeared and 
left no trace.® 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CULTS AT SINOPE. 


Many deities were worshipped at Sinope. The literary evi- 
dence, which consists of Strabo’s account of an oracle of Autolycus’® 
and of what Tacitus, Plutarch, Macrobius and Clement of Alex- 
andria say about Ptolemy’s securing the image of Serapis from 
Sinope, is scant. But the inscriptions upon altars and upon other 
stones, together with the legends and figures on coins, afford a 
considerable bulk of testimony. By collating this we find at 
Sinope cults of seven gods out of the Great Twelve: Zeus, Apollo, 


1Strabo XII 545. 2Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 131. 

5 Cf. ibid. *Am. J. Arch. l. c., p. 306, no. 33; p. 307, no. 34. 

5Cf. ibid. p. 307. 6 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 312. 

7 Reinach-Gétz op. cit., p. 287; Diod. XIV 31; Cic. De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 
21(8). 

8Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 130. *Strabo XII 546. 

Tac. Hist. IV 83, 84; Plut. de Iside et Osir. c. 28, 362a (source Manetho) ; 
De Sollertia Animalium 36, 984; Eust. ad. Dionys. Per. 255; Steph. Byz. s. v: 
Clem. Protrept. IV, 48 (26 ed. Sylburg); Macrob. Saturn.I 4; Cyrill. Jul. p. 13. 
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Athena, Hermes, Ares, Poseidon, and Demeter;' of five of the 
later importations: Dionysus, Asclepius, the Dioscuri, Serapis, 
and Isis;? of four mythical heroes: Autolycus, Phlogius, Perseus, 
and Heracles ;* of four astral divinities: Helios, Selene, Hydra- 
choos, and Sirius;‘* and of six of the abstract or generalized con- 
ceptions: Nemesis, Themis, Eros, Nike, Hygieia, and Fortuna.° 
I found there also an altar 6 peyddo ipiorg.’ Lanaras had pre- 
viously discovered one 6e¢ iwicrw.’ There are no large altars. 
That such existed we may argue from the presence of the great 
statues of Autolycus and Serapis, but the iconoclasm of the 
Christian and of the Mohammedan has left no trace of them. 
Those to be seen at Sinope, numerous as they are, are small. 
The largest one stands in a field and is only 91 cm. in height, 
including the rough portion of 17 cm. which was under ground.® 
Two others about 50 cm. high have been carried into an apothe- 
cary shop.’ Another, 58 cm. high, stands in a back yard,” and 
another, 49 cm. high, supports the wooden post of a porch.” All 
have the same general form, with projecting bases and tops, and 


1Zede dixardovvoc uéyac, Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 302; vavdaunvic 
éxfxooc, Ibid. p. 303; for a similar epithet of Zeus, eipvdaunvdc, cf. Revue 
Arch, 1888, II, p. 223; Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, no. 589; J. H. S. XVIII, 
p- 96; Ramsay, Cl. Review, 1905, pp. 417, 419. The Sinope inscription does 
not favor Ramsay’s connection of the epithet with Men, the moon-god. The 
epithet is probably local. Hermes, Am, J. Arch. 1.c., p. 323; on Poseidon 
cf. below. All seven appear on coins, cf. works on coins as cited, p. 256, 
note 3. 

? Asclepius, Am. J. Arch. IX (1905), p. 306; Serapis, Ibid. pp. 315, 331 ; Isis, 
Ibid. p. 312; for Dionysus, the Dioscuri, Serapis, and Isis cf. works on coins 
as cited, p. 256, note 3. 

3 Autolycus, Strabo XII 546; Appian, Mithr. 83; Phlogius, Am. J. Arch. IX 
(1905), p. 306 ; Perseus, Ibid. pp. 320-322. Heracles, Ibid. p. 305, also on coins, 
cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies Grecques p. 230, no. 13; Num. Chron. 1885, pl. II, 
18; for Heracles and Perseus cf. also the works on coins cited. For Perseus at 
the neighboring town of Amisus cf. Cumont, Revue Archéologique V (1905), pp. 
180f. Perseus was the mythical ancestor of the Achaemenidae with whom 
Mithradates the Great, born at Sinope, claimed relationship. 

*Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 323. For the head of Helios on coins of Sinope 
cf. Mionnet, op. cit. suppl. IV, p. 574, 131; British Museum Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, Pontus, pl. XXII, 15. De Koehne, Description du musée de 
M. le prince Kotschoubey p. 59 thinks that the cult of Helios was introduced 
into Olbia from Sinope. Cf. Hirst, The Cults of Olbia, J. H. S. XXII, p. 43. 

5 Hygieia, Am. J. Arch. l. c., p. 306; Themis, Ibid. p. 323; for the others cf. 
works on coins as cited above. 

Ibid. p. 304. TI bid. p. 306. 8 Ibid. p. 303. 

®* Ibid. p. 306, nos. 28, 29. 10 Tbid. p. 305. 11 Tbid. p. 304. 
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inscriptions occupying the smooth space between. The inscrip- 
tions are upon one side only and have the same general wording, 
conveying the name of the dedicator, the god to whom set up, 
and a general votive expression. 

The statue and the shrine of Autolycus imply a temple where 
those who consulted the oracle of the city’s founder might meet.’ 
The two-columned portico in which Nemesis stands on many 
imperial coins is proof that a temple of that goddess existed at 
Sinope.? Another temple appears from the expression of the 
woman Rheipane, who declared herself honored because she 
dwelt “‘near pure Serapis”, i.e., near to his temple.’ If we 
receive the stories which relate the carrying off of Serapis to 
Alexandria their mention of a colossal statue and of the worship 
of the god at Sinope are another indication of the existence of his 
temple there. Other temples there doubtless were to other gods 
named in the lists already given, but these three are reasonably 
certain. 

The sea-girt peninsula would not long be without some worship 
of Poseidon.* On coins’ the figure of the god appears both seated 
and standing and in both cases with the familiar dolphin and 
trident, one in one hand, the other in the other. The prominence 
of this cult at Sinope appears from a decree giving valuable per- 
quisites to the priest of Poseidon Heliconius.® He is to be exempt 
from military duty. At public contests he is to have a wreath 
and wine. Incertain months he is to have the right leg, the loins, 
and the tongue of public sacrifices, and of private sacrifices the 
loins or shoulder-blade and breast. The worship of this god would 
naturally begin at an early date, and we find his image on many 
pre-imperial coins as well as upon those of the later emperors. 


1Cf. Strabo XII 546; Appian, Mithr. 83. 

2Cf. coins of Trajan, Caracalla, Maximinus, Gordianus, Philippus Junior, 
also Faustina, Tranquillinus in works cited, p. 256, note 3. 

5 Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1]. c. p. 315. The temple undoubtedly stood in the Greek 
Quarter where this inscription and Am. J. Arch. I. c. p. 312, no. 40 were found, 
not at the narrowest part of the isthmus just outside the walls to the south- 
west, where a Byzantine church was excavated, as is stated in Parnassos 
VI 869. 

* Cf. the name Poseidonius on vase-handles from Sinope, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. 
pp- 300, 301. ITocededv occurs as the name of one of the months, cf. Dit- 
tenberger, Sylloge ’, 603. 

5 Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 435 and other works on coins as cited, p. 256, note 3. 

® Cf. Dittenberger 1.c. Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 331, no. 87, also shows worship 
of Poseidon. 
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The significance of Sinope’s worship of Apollo is somewhat 
obscure. He was regarded as the founder of Miletus,’ and 
Sinope was founded by the Milesians who naturally would pro- 
mote the worship of their home-god at the new settlement. The 
migration of the god from the west is further indicated in those 
forms of the story of the rape of Sinope which spoke of her as 
being brought from Boeotia by Apollo.? The representations on 
coins are various. One is an archaic figure standing near a tripod, 
with laurel branch in one hand and an ointment vase in the other. 
Another represents him with laurel wreath, seated on the om- 
phalos, with lyre in hand.* 

The most prominent Sinopean deity was Serapis. From the 
time of Hadrian on by far the most frequent figure on her coins 
was Serapis,‘ and if we go back to the fourth century B. c. the 
testimony of the great Cynic is decisive in the same direction. 
The Athenians declared Alexander to be Dionysus.° ‘‘ Then call 
me Serapis” said Diogenes, implying of course that that was the 
important local god of his native city. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies was always prominent at 
Sinope. Its name was probably connected with Sin, the Assyrian 
moon-god and its early Assyrian settlers doubtless brought that 
worship with them. There has heretofore been no known 
Sinopean inscription with Selene expressly mentioned nor even 
any representation of Selene on coins; but a new inscription con- 
tains the names of six deities, one of which is Selene.’ This is 
one more testimony to the persistence of the moon cult. It is 
worth noting that three of the other names, Helios, Hydrachoos, 
and Sirius, also belong to heavenly bodies, the remaining two 
being Themis and Hermes. 

The Sinopeans hearing of Serapis in Egypt, a combination of 
Osiris, the sun-god, and Apis,’ identified him with their own native 
god, Zeus Helios, and the Egyptians in turn hearing of the 
Sinopean deity, Zeus Hades, who Reinach thinks was none other 


1 Curtius, Gr. Geschichte I 493. 2Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, pp. 147, 148. 

5 Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 435 and other works cited, p. 256, note 3. 

*Num. Zeit. XXI (1889), pp. 2f., 385f A table I made shows that Serapis 
is the most frequent figure on imperial coins. Nemesis is second. 

5 Diog. Laert. VI 63. ®Cf. chap. IV (A. J. P. XXVII, p. 144 f.) 

7Am. J. Arch. c., p. 323. 

8 Wilcken, Sarapis und Osiris-Apis (Archiv III, p. 249 f.) objects to the 
derivation of Serapis from Osiris and Apis. But cf. Lehmanns, Sarapis contra 
Oserapis, Beitr. z. alt. Geschichte IV (1904), p. 396. 
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than the hellenized national god of the Paphlagonians,’ identified 
him with their Serapis, giving him attributes not Egyptian. Some- 
thing like this, I think, is the explanation of the story that arose 
about Ptolemy Soter having the colossal statue of the god of 
Sinope brought to Alexandria.’ In any case Helios and Serapis 
were practically identified even in Egypt, just as we know them 
to have been in Sinope.’ 

Along with the worship of Serapis naturally goes that of Isis, 
whose head occurs on coins. A priestess of Isis is known from 
an inscription found at Sinope.‘ 

The cult of the emperors, which in the provinces was so strong 
as a political and social unifying force, flourished in Paphlagonia, 
where we know there was, for example, a temple and cult of 
Augustus. A similar worship doubtless existed in Sinope. 
Perhaps the inscription to Marcus Aurelius found there indicates 
divine honors paid to him. The strongest evidence of emperor 
worship in Sinope is the head of Augustus or some other emperor 
on what we may call the divine side of coins, that is, the side 
where the figures of deities were usually placed, and the name 
of some other as yet undeified emperor on the other side. 


Finally came Christianity, which placed the cross* upon tomb- 
stones and churches and for atime caused the pagan temples to 


1 Reinach-Gdtz, op. cit., p. 232; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums II 2o1. 
Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, p. 11 f. thinks Serapis 
is a chthonic deity native to Egypt and not originally an oriental god as 
believes Preuschen in his Ménchtum und Sarapiskult. So also Bouché- 
Leclercq, Revue de l’histoire des religions XLVI (1902), p.1 f. On Serapis- 
cult at Alexandria cf. also Lafaye, Histoire des divinités d’Alexandrie p. 16 f.; 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, p. 1576 f. (Von Miiller’s Handbuch der kl. 
Alt. V, 2, 2, 3); Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 72; The Silver Age of the 
Greek World p. 

® Zoega, Nummi Aegyptii, p. 133, no. 309, thinks a coin of Hadrian repre- 
sents the Sinopean statue being taken on board ship. On the whole mooted 
question cf, Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians III, p. 95 f.; Plew, de Sara- 
pide (Kénigsberg 1868), p. 20, who takes the name of the mountain near 
Memphis, Sinopion, to be a mere fiction to connect the Sinopean tradition with 
that of Memphis, and rightly I think, cf. also J. H. S. VI (1885), p. 289 f.; 
Jahrbuch des arch. deut. Inst., 1897, Anzeiger, p. 169 ; 1898, pp. 154, 166 f., 172 f. 
Representations of Serapis in art always follow the Greek type probably 
created by Bryaxis, cf. Reinach, Le moulage des statues et le Sérapis de 
Bryaxis, Revue Arch. XX XIX (1902), p. § f. 

3C, 1. G., 4683 f.; Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 306, no. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 312. 5Cf. p. 256, note 2. 

Cf. Am. J. Arch. l. c., pp. 311, 322, 325, 326, 329. 
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be all but deserted and nearly ruined the market for sacrificial 
animals. Many of the Christians, about whom Pliny the younger 
wrote in his famous letter’ to Trajan, must have lived in Sinope, 
for the “contagion of this superstition” “ seized upon the cities”, 
of which Sinope was an important one. “The Christians were 
wont to meet together on a stated day, before it was light, and to 
sing among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as to God and 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wicked- 
ness, but not to be guilty of theft or robbery or adultery, never to 
falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them when 
called upon to return it”. A fuller discussion of the Christian 
worship of this district as referred to in Pliny’s letter belongs to 
the domain of Church History rather than to this paper. Yet 
any account of Sinopean cults would be incomplete without 
this much. 
PROSOPOGRAPHIA SINOPENSIS.” 


hpovriorns, grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. IX, (1905), 
Pp. 322, no. 61. 

’Ay[edi]8as BaBirrov, rpiraus, ibid. p. 313. 

’AOyvatos ’Avridvdpov Sworevs grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 


3339- 

’AOnvia[y] Atovvoio[v] Swan[e]i[s], grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) 
II, 3, 3340. 

AlBovrio[ s] Ma[ s], grave-stone, Am. J. Arch.1.c. p. 318, n0.53- 

Kovpiovos, grave-stone, ibid. p. 318, no. 52. 

Alcyxivns, vase-fabricant, ibid. p. 301, no. 20. 

’Axvdras. Cf. ibid. p. 324, no. 68 

’Audidroxos Edy[evidou], ibid. p. 320. 

’A[olveiros, hopdps (forarius), dedicator to Helioserapis, ibid. p. 
306, no. 30. Cf. Cagnat, Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas 
Pertinentes III, 1, no. 93. 

’Ararovptos, vase-fabricant, ibid. p. 299, no. 11. 

’Amjpa|vros, doruvéyos, ibid. p. 301, no. 15. 

’AmodA@vidns dorurdpos, ibid. p. 300, nO. 12; p. 
nos. 16, 17. 

Mevdvdpou Swaneis, grave-stone in Athens,cf. Robinson, 
Berl. Phil. Woch., 1904, no. 49, cols. 1566 f. 


1Plin. Ep. X 96. 

* This list includes all names noted in inscriptions from Sinope and those 
of Sinopeans found elsewhere. Father’s names are as a rule not listed 
separately. 
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’Apia Ipeipa. Cf. s. Vv. “Eppa. 

’Apiot[ap]x[o]s mpirams, Am. J. Arch. 1. c., p. 
313. 

’Apre |ui3wpos, vase-maker, ibid. p. 301, no. 15. 

Jox[ A rpvrans, ibid. p. 313. 

“ArraXos, doruvépos, ibid. p. 302, no. 22. 

’Adpodictos ’Adpodiciov, mpvrans, ibid. p. 313. 

’Adpodiows Evmépov épnBos, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 467. Cf. 
also s. v. Edropos. 

Bdxxtos Mynowos, grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 319, no. 54. 

Swwrevs, pyrwp and historian; Strabo XII, 546; Athenaeus 
VI, 251 e; X, 436; XIV, 639 d; Plut., Agis 15; Susemihl, 
Gesch. der Gr. Lit. der Alexandrinerzeit I, 635 f.; Schwartz in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Encyclopadie s. v. Baton; Miiller, Frag. Hist. 
Gr. IV, pp. 347-350. Date, third cent. B. c. Cf. also s. v. 
Menippus. 

BiAAapos, astronomer, possibly a Sinopean. Cf. Strabo XII, 546. 

BénOos Avotudyouv Swareis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3341. 

Bloicxos Mova ..., dedicator, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 306, no. 32. 

Sov] Swore[is], grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 
2, 2907. 

TAavxias, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 301, no. 21. 

TAjpis AeuBiov, mpvrans, ibid. p. 313. 

Aapuéorparos Sworeis, athlete who won six times in the mddn at 
the Isthmian games, epigram. Cf. Anth. Plan. III, 25. 

Anunrptos Pivrios, mpirans, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 313. 

Anpyrpios Sworeds, cavalry soldier and land-owner in Egypt. 
Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, part II, nos. XLII and 
LV. Date, first half of second cent. B. c. 

Anudortparos Upopunbiwvos, rpvrams, Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 313. 

Atoyévns, dorurdpos, ibid. p. 297, no. 6. 

As Joyévns, ibid. p. 308. 

Atoyévns 6 Sworevs, the famous Cynic philosopher (414-323 B.C.); 
cf. Strabo XII, 546; Diog. L. Vita Diog.; epigram in Preger, 
Inscr. Gr. Metricae no. 166. Possibly a tragedian also; cf. 
Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, no. 3804 and Pauly-Wissowa, 
Encyclopadie s. Diogenes. C. I. G. IV, 7074 Atoyévns ‘Ixeoiov 
Sworaios is probably a forgery. 

= Arddwpos Aiwvos Sypaxidns in I. G. (C. I. A.) 
II, 3, 3343. Comic poet; cf. Athenaeus VI, 235 e, 239 b; X, 
431 c; Preuner, Ein Delphisches Weihgeschenk p. 72; Meineke, 
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Hist. Crit. pp. 418-419; Frag. Com. Graec. III, pp. 543-546. 
Meineke and Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa op. cit. and A. Miiller 
(Philologus LXIII, p. 354) classed him under the Middle Comedy, 
but Capps (Am. J. Arch. IV (1900) p. 83) has shown that he is a 
poet of the New Comedy. He took part in the comic contests at 
Delos in the years 284 and 280 B. c. (B. C. H. VII, pp. 105, 107. 
The dates given are those of Homolle, Archives de |’Intendance 
sacrée pp. 58, 127, which are two years later than in the B. C. H.). 
Diodorus was also second and third at the Lenaea in Athens in 
288 with the plays Nexpés and Mawépevos. Diodorus was granted 
Athenian citizenship and is called an Athenian in Auctor Lex. 
Hermann, p. 324. His deme is given in I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3343 
on the family tomb-stone on which the name of Diphilus also 
occurs. For the inscription, which Wilhelm has rediscovered, cf. 
Wilhelm, Urkunden Dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen (Son- 
derschriften des Oest. Arch. Inst. in Wien, Band VI), p. 60. The 
identification of Diodorus and Diphilus as comic poets is due 
to Kumanudes, but he thought that Diodorus, father of Dion, 
was the comic poet. Capps (1. c.) with theaid of I. G. (C. I. A.) 
II, 972 proves that the comic poet was the son of Dion and 
flourished about 300 B. c. Kirchner, op. cit. 3959, thinks the 
Até8epos ’AGnvaios of B. C. H. VII, p. 105 is not a different poet, 
wrongly citing Capps. This Diodorus must be different from the 
Addopos Sworevs, whose name follows that of Ad&wpos ’AOnvaios 
among the couadoi. The ethnicon Sivwreis is used in the Delian 
inscriptions (B. C. H. VII, pp. 105, 107) because Diodorus of 
Sinope did not receive Athenian citizenship till after 282 B. Cc. or 
because he preferred to be known in Delos as a Sinopean to dis- 
tinguish him from an Athenian of the same name who was 
performing at the same time in Delos. There is no reason for 
Wilhelm’s suggestion (op. Cit., p. 61) that Arddwpos was 
also from Sinope and A:édepos Yworeis was his nephew, son of 
Diphilus. A comic actor by the name of Diodorus occurs also 
in B. C. H. IX, p. 134. Diodorus should not be read in G. D. I. 
2565, 1. 42 as restored by Kirchner Pros. 3934, cf. Wilhelm, op. 
cit. p. 245. 

Atovictwos Swareis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 
3) 3342. 

Atovicwos Sworeis, poet of the New Comedy; cf. Pauly-Wissowa 
s. Dionysius (105); cf. Meineke, Hist. Crit. I, p. 419; Frag. Com. 
Graec. III, 546-555; Athenaeus XI, 467 d, 497 c; XIV, 615 e. 
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In the last passage Athenaeus quotes the play of Dionysius 
called ‘Opavupa; cf. also [X, 381 c. This led astray both Senge- 
busch, op. cit. p. 13 and Streuber, op. cit. p. 90, who say there 
was a grammarian Dionysius from Sinope who wrote sepi ‘Ouevi- 
pov. In I, G. (C. I. A.) II, 977 m, 1. 2 the name Dionysius 
should be read, cf. Wilhelm, op. cit. pp. 128 f., 135, 180. 

Atoviowos Sworeds, grave-stone in Rhodes, I. G. (I. G. Ins.) XII, 
I, 465. 

Atoriowos, doruvduos, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 301, no. 18. 

Atoviowos "Apximmov, émordrns ris Bovdjs and mpiraus, ibid. p. 313- 

Atovictos Ipoxdéovs Kumanudes, ’Arrixijs ’Em- 
NO. 2396; ’Apy. 1852-1855, p. 921, no. 1505. This 
inscription is omitted in the Corpus. For Updos cf. infra. 

Awdpavros general of Mithradates the 
Great, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 331, no. 85. Perhaps to be identified 
with the author of the ‘Ioropiat Movrixai (cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr. IV, 
p- 396). Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa Encycl. s. v. Diophantus 
gives the third cent. B. C. as the date of the historian Diophantus, 
but I see no reason for placing him so early. Agatharchides 
who quotes him belongs to the end of the second cent. B. C. 
(cf. Niese, Gesch. der Gr. und Mak. Staaten I, p.12). Diophantus’ 
victory over the Scythians was about 110 B. Cc. and he may have 
written the Movrixd before then. A man who knew all about the 
Pontus would be just the one to send on such an expedition: 
Niese, Rhein. Mus. XLII, p. 569 makes the identification, 

Eddapmixov, mpvraus, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 313. 

Aigirtos Aiwvos Swameis, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3343, poet of the 
New Comedy, brother of the comic poet Diodorus, cf. supra; 
cf. Meineke, Hist. Crit. I, 446 f., Frag. Com. Graec. IV, 375-430; 
Strabo XII, 546; Anonym. de Com. XXX, XXXI; Susemihl, 
Gesch. der Gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit I, 260 f. Floruit 
about 320, cf. I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 977 g and Capps, Am. J. Arch. 
IV (1900) p. 83, note. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa op. cit. s. Diphilus 
and Wilhelm, op. cit. pp. 123, 132. 

Aiwy Awddpov Sworeis, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3343, father of 
Diphilus and Diodorus. 

Adpos Atocxoupidov Swareis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 2, 
2908. 

Aépos, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 295, no. 1. 

3 |ééros ’Eyvdrios ’Eyvariov 6 vids, ibid. p. 318, no. 51. 
Eidas, vase-maker, ibid. p. 301, no. 16. 
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‘Exardvupos, Sewds Sinopean ambassador to Xenophon's 
Ten Thousand at Cotyora, Xen. Anab. V, 5,7; Six, Num. Chron. 
1885, p. 23. 

Obadéptos "ExXexros Bovdeurns and athlete, I. G. (C. I. A.) 
III, 1, 129. 

"Evdnuos, adorvvépos, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 298, no. 8. 

vopopidag, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 313. 

’EnieAmos, doruvdpos, Am. J. Arch. |. c. p. 295, no. 3. 

*Emydpns Seapiovos, Sinopean ambassador, made mpdégevos of Histi- 
aea, ibid. p. 333, no. 96. 

L. E[rJen[nJius Pompeianus, sarcophagus ibid. p. 326, no. 72. 

‘Eppaios See baidpsov below. 

*Eppov. Inscription’ found near Sinope, letters 0.03 m. high. 

‘Eortaios Swarevs, athlete who won in the dyeveiovs mvypjy at the 
Amphiaraia at Oropus, I. G. VII (C. I. G. S., I) 414. 

Eixhis, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 299, no. 10; p. 300, 
nO. 12; p. 301, nos. 14, 17. 

EvAddos, epigram, ibid. p. 311. 

Eivous Bidrov Swwmrevs, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 2, 2909. 

Eigévn Swol[mis], grave-stone, I. G. II, pars V (C. I. A. IV, 2), 
3343 b. 

Edn[opos], sarcophagus, Am. J. Arch. ]. c. p. 314, no. 41. 

I. Kdsos Ed [ruxta]vis, vaixAapos, mpdéevos, Latyschev, Inscr. Ant. 
Orae Sept. Ponti Eux. IV, no. 72. 

Zén, wife of M. Haterius Maximus, sarcophagus, Am. J. Arch. 
l. c. p. 315, no. 44. 

‘Hynoaios Swameds 6 Kdotds Cynic philosopher, pupil of 
Diogenes; cf. Diog. L. VI, 84. The name Hegesaeus occurs also 
as that of a doddos rod Geod in a Greek inscription of the year 1781 
A. D., still to be seen over the gate-way of Sinope and published 
by Hommaire de Hell, op. cit. II, pp. 351, 352; IV, pl. XII, 4. 

‘Hpaxdeidew Swaréos, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 
3) 3344- 

‘HévAn, member of the family of Dion, Diodorus, and Diphilus, 
grave-stone; cf. I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3343. 

‘Hpaxheidns, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 295, no. 2. 
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‘Hpaxdcidns xp jiov, doruvduos, ibid. p. 301, no. 13. 
“‘Hpaxdeidns Siworevs, writer of epigrams; cf. Anth. Pal. VII, 281, 
392, 465. 

‘Hoaiorios mpvrams, Am. J. Arch. |. c. p. 313. 

Nipd[@]vos, grave-stone, ibid. p. 322, no. 60. 

O¢oyus Swareds, ibid. p. 332, nO. 93, epigram attributed to Simon- 
ides. 

Ocdérouros wrote mepi Secopav; Cf. Phlegon of Tralles in 
Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. III, p. 622, 48. 

@cvdwpos, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 295, no. 3. 

@pacavidns, rhapsode, cf. p. 279. 

‘Ixecias ’Avrimdrpov, doruvdpos, ibid. p. 298, no. 9; p. 299, NO. 10. 

‘Ixeaias, father of Diogenes the Cynic, Diog. L. VI, 20. 

"Iovxodvdos, dedicator of altar to Heracles, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. 
P. 305, no. 27. 

‘lortaios, doruvdyos, ibid. p. 294, no. I. 

Atxwvia KatoeAXa, grave-stone, ibid. p. 317, no. 50. 

[KadXtxpdrns] Myrptos, Of Delphi ibid. p. 330. 

Tdios Madpxtos Knvowpivos, mpecBevtns Kaicapos, xndepar tis médews, 
ibid. pp. 309, 310. 

Kirros Atovvaiov Swameis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3345. 
Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques II, p. 903, no, 1867 reads Sirros. 

KXeaiveros, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 302, no. 23. 

KXeoxdpns, pirate and prefect of Sinope; cf. p. 253. 

Kopvouriov Swareis, Child who died abroad (Rome), 6perrés of 
Diodorus, Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 702; I. G. (I. G. S., I.) 
XIV, 1787; Cagnat, Inscr. Gr. ad Res Rom. Pert. I, 293. 

Kryowv, vase-maker, Am. }. Arch. 1. c. p. 299, no. 9. 

Adpaxos Xopnyiwvos, ypaupareds ris Bovdjs, ibid. p. 313. Also 
mpvravs.. 

Adpayos *Avrigov, grave-stone, ibid. p. 319, no. 54. 

Acéummos, pirate and prefect of Sinope, cf. p. 253. 

Ac]opédav ’Aptordvalx|ros, dedicator to Phlogius, ibid. p. 306, 
no. 31. 

Aéov Swomeis, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3346. Grave-stele with 
relief of lion. 

K. Spodyis, mpofevnrns, sarcophagus, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. 
P- 315, no. 45. 

Xpvodyovos .... «, ibid. p. 306, no. 33. 
L. Licinnius Fr(u)gi, an enormous grave-stone, ibid. p. 327, 


no. 73. 
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TlomidXos Aovrartavés vids Oidsxiavor dis dpyxrepéws xal 
Syorias Mapxtavijs iepeias weydAns 'AOnvas, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) 
III, 2, 1450. 

Olcinius Macrinus, C. I. L. III, 14402.> 

Mans Zapodvdou, grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 316, no. 49. 

Seounpos Maxep, dedicator to.Zeus Hypsistos, ibid. p. 306, no. 29. 

M. 1... aréptos Mdguuos, physician, sarcophagus, ibid. p. 315, 
no. 44. 

MeyaAnpepos, xadxevs, ibid. p. 322, no. 62. 

Méumnos Sworevs, Cynic philosopher, cf. Diog. L. VI, 95. Inall 
the handbooks Menippus, from whom the Menippean satires took 
their name, is spoken of as coming from Gadara in Syria. Strabo 
XVI, 759, followed by Steph. Byz. s. v. Gadara, is the only 
authority for this; and Diogenes Laertius’ statement in VI, 99, 
that Menippus was in origin a Phoenician, is interpreted to mean 
that he came from Gadara, for Gadara was in Coele-Syria, a part 
of Phoenicia. But Diog. Laert. VI, 95 mentions a Menippus 
from Sinope who became émanyfs among the pupils of Metrocles. 
Diog. L. then gives the life of Hipparchia, which is followed (VI, 
99) by the life of Menippus. The probability is that this Menippus 
is the same as the one in VI, 95, especially since the Sinopean is 
not included among the Menippi in sec. 101. Diog. L. makes 
the blunder of calling him a contemporary of Meleager whose 
date is the first half of the first century B. c. The fact that 
Meleager of Gadara wrote Menippean Satires is probably ac- 
countable for Diogenes’ statement and led Strabo to say that both 
came from Gadara. Menippus probably lived in the third century 
_B.C., cf. Probus ad. Verg. Ecl. VI, 31, Varro qui sit Menippeus 
non a magistro cuius aetas Jonge praecesserat. This is certainly 
true if we identify the Menippus of Diog. L. VI, 99, who wrote 
nothing orovdaiov and is undoubtedly the Cynic whom Varro 
imitated in his Satirae Menippeae or Cynicae, with the Cynic 
from Sinope who was a pupil of Metrocles (floruit about 270 
B.C.). Zeller, Phil. der Griechen II, 1, p. 286, n. 3 identifies the 
two. Itis possible to go further. Diocles, who had made a special 
study of the lives of the philosophers and, therefore, ought to be 
followed in preference to Strabo, says (apud. Diog. L. VI, 99) 
that Baton from the Pontus was the master of Menippus. This 
may be the Sinopean fyrep and historian, whose date falls also in 
the third century (cf. Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Baton and 
Susemihl, op. cit. I, 635 f.). That Menippus was a slave, as 
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Diogenes says, we know also from A. Gellius II, 18, 7 and Ma- 
crobius I, 11, 42. Of course it is possible that Menippus was 
born in Gadara and went to Sinope where he lived with his master 
Baton (so Suseminhl, op. cit. I, p. 44 f. who gives the literature on 
Menippus) but Sinope had enough slaves of its own without im- 
porting any. Menippus is an example of the characteristic 
Sinopean temper referred to above in c. IX. 

Mevicxos Myndos Sworeis, 1. G. II, pars V (C. I. A. IV, 2), 3346 b. 

Mévov Sworeis, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3348. 

Mnvddepos ’AroAdoviov Swarevs; Comptes Rendus 1877, p. 277, 
Roman inscription found at Kertch. 

Mnvodida Mdov Swaomeca, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 2, 2910. 

[K mpiraus, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 343- 

Mirpis Nexdvdpov Swamrevs, Athen. Mith. XIII (1888), p. 429. On 
name Mfrpis cf. Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 330, no. 82. 

Mnr[p los (?) Aewiov, Sinopean ambassador, mpédgevos of Histi- 
aea, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 333 

MiOpaddrns Sworevs, the Great, cf. Strabo XII, 545 and p. 252, 
n. I supra. 

M:6paddrns, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 298, no. 7. 

Navva Atovicno, ibid. p. 319, no. 55. 

Navrav aoruvduos, ibid. p. 302, no. 23. 

Aovxtos Néras lived to be more than a hundred 
years old, cf. Phlegon, Macrobioi (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. III, 
p- 609, 1). 

Nixias &i[A€ov?] Ssvwreds, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3348. 

I. G. (C. 1. A.) III, 2, 2911. 

’Ovnoinmov Sworeis, 1. G. (C. I. A.) III, 2, 2912. 

’Ovnoixa Mév| @ |vos réw |s [yur], I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3349. 

Sworevs, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3350. 
Published in the Rhein. Mus. 1866, p. 513, no. 308 among the un- 
edited inscriptions. The inscription, published 
in the Bolletino dell’ Instituto 1864, 48 has been overlooked. 
This is probably the same inscription and the Ma has become 
obliterated since the first publication. 

Tlactxdpns Anunrpiov, dorvvcpos, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 295, no. 2. 

K[Aavdia] Maida, priestess of Isis, ibid. p. 312, no. 39. Cf. Cagnat, 
op. cit. III, 1, no. 95. 

’O@iAdos Modvnapros, dedicator to Asclepius and Hygieia, Am. 
J. Arch, 1. c. p. 306, no. 28. Cf. Alusdcavés supra. 

Aidtos Operrioy Uovriavds, dedicator to beds ibid. p. 306, 
no. 29. 
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Tlovrixds [O]ddAov, sarcophagus, ibid. p. 314, no. 42. 

C. Ael[ius?] Pontius, ibid. p. 327, no. 74. 

Mea[diov], rpiraus, Am. J. Arch. c. p. 313. 

[© pi |wvos, doruvdpos, ibid. p. 301, no. 19. 

KAavédtos Horé[Asos], yupvaciapxos, dpywv rou mpeoBurixod, movrdpxns, 
etc., ibid. p. 312, no. 39. Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. III, 1, no. 95. 

’Apia IIpeipa. Cf. s. v. “Eppov. 
_ AuR(ELIUS) PRISCIANUS, pr(aeses) pr(ovinciae) P(onti) d(evo- 

tus) n(umini) m(ajestati) q(ue) eorum, A. J. P. XXVII, p. 139, 

n. 2; p. 260f. 

IIpéxhos Stvwmeds, renders thanks to Nymphs and Poseidon for 
being cured, Am. J. Arch. p. 331, no. 87. 

IIpwraydpas Swomreis, gravestone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 
3, 3351. 

Lpwrayépas Kuvicxov, dorvvéuos, Am. J. Arch. c. p. 299, no. 11; 
p. 301, no. 14. 

Atovvciov, dedicator to Zeds péyas, ibid. p. 302, 
no. 24. 

doruvépos, ibid. p. 301, no. 21. 

Tvuppias Swoneds, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3352. 

‘Pecrdyn, yeirwv xaSapoio Sapdmdos, daughter of a pious and virtuous 
father, ibid. p. 315, no. 48. Cagnat, op. cit. III, 1, no. 96 wrongly 
reads Te:riav7. 

‘Poupeiva, joint-dedicator with her husband of an altar to eis 
péyas ibid. p. 304. 

Zaoveinos, Sarcophagus, ibid. p. 314, no. 43. 

SALVIUS, vir n(obilis) m(emoriae), unpublished grave-stone in 
church at Ortoi, one hour from Sinope.’ 

SéAevxos, pirate and prefect of Sinope; cf. p. 253. 

=]éAdtos, Am. J. Arch. I. c. p. 324, no. 68. 

KA. eovspos, Swomevs, cured at Epidaurus, dedicator to 
Madedras and ’Acxddmos, I. G. IV (C. I. P., I), 956. 

Aovxtos Se[mri]xtos ’Awé\averos, dedicator of altar to 
vav| 8a]unvds émjxoos, ibid. p. 303. 

Separiav ‘Hpacriwvos grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 
2, 3633. 


1 Large marble slab with gable at the top, 1.16 m. high, 0.74 m. wide, 0.12 m. 
thick. Letters vary from 0.08 m. to 0.10 m. in height. 
VISENMIALI 
IINGIONII 
SALVIVS VIRNM 
SIT 
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Swonn, wife of Midias; cf. I. G. III, 3349 and Bechtel, Die 
Griechischen Frauennamen, p. 60. Cf. also Sinopis, daughter 
of Dionysius, wife of Diophantus in C. I. G., IV, 6991. 

Sworn, a harlot named after her native town, who lived in the 
first half of the fourth cent.B.c. Cf. A. J. P. XXVII, p. 133. 
Add to references there Schol. Dem. XXIV, 762, 4 and Leutsch- 
Schneidewin, Paroemiographi Graeci I, p. 451 (cwomioa émi rod 
doxnpovicat dé éraipas twos 

Sxvdpdébeus, tyrant and king of Sinope, Tac. Hist. IV, 83. 

Anunrpiov grave-stone, I. G. II, 3, 3353- 

SogoxAjs Zwomeis, grave-stone, I. G. XII (Inscr. Gr. Ins.), 1, 
466 (Rhodes). 

Srépos Swareis. See Sarnpis below. 

SrparoxAjs grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. l. c. p. 319, no. 55. 

Svpilo]s, sarcophagus, ibid. p. 315, no. 46. 

SHodpias MvOayyéAov grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 
3354+ 

Swrnpis Srépov Sworéws, Ovydtnp Nexopndov ’Avtioxéws yury, I. G. 
(C. I. A.) I, 3, 3355: 

TevOpas Ovpoxapovs, xtpapevs, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 296, no. 4. 

T:8. “Apaxros, ibid. p. 324, no. 67. 

Tiunoidrews, tyrant; cf. A. J. P. XXVII, pp. 151-2. 

Stvwrevs, Epicurean philosopher, Strabo XII, 546. 

Tivov Sworevs, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3356. 

Tt ]udptos, vase-maker, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p, 298, no. 8. 

Saidpov ‘Eppaiov Swanréws Ovydrnp, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 
2, 2913. 

@apvdxns Papvdxov died abroad, epigram, Kaibel, op. cit. 
252. 

Senriov Swomers, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) III, 2, 2914. 

iuos ’Avripov, grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 319, no. 54. 

Pirn[ ows, grave-stone, ibid. p. 319, no. 54. 

Sioxparns, vase-maker, ibid. p. 302, no. 22. 

Sworeds, grave-stone, I, G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3357. 

Swareis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3358. 

Poppiav Svvjpovos, grave-stone, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 319, no. 54. 

Mdmos PovABios Maxaros, grave-stone, same family as 
KaieAXia and the following name, ibid. p. 317. 

SovABtos patrwpeivos, vids of the preceding man, ibid. 

Spin Zwonis, grave-stone, I. G. (C. I. A.) II, 3, 3359. 
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Xaipis ’Adevaios dddepes = ’AOnvaios perhaps, Am. J. 
Arch. 1. c. p. 319, no. 56. 

Xappooiva Swwmis, grave-stone, I. G. XII (Inscr. Gr. Ins.), 1, 
467. 

Xopnyiov Aewpédovros, doruvduos, Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 298, no. 7. 
Cf. also s. v. Aduayos and Acapédor supra. 

Xpnooris ibid. p. 331, no. 87." 


Incomplete names are here added. 


. addsos, vase-maker (?), ibid, p. 297. 

..» avira[s], Christian tombstone, ibid. p. 322, no. 59. 

a(?) Madpxov, ibid. p. 324, no. 68 and no. 66. 

| |” ewmos Aaue ..... Sworeis, mpdéevos Of Cleitor, Athen. Mitt. 
VI (1881), p. 303 and Beilage 2. 

Opagavidov Sworevs, paywidds; cf. Collitz, Gr. Dialekt- 
Inschriften II, p. 742, no. 2564, 1. 11. 

. +++ \os, dedicator with his wife ‘Poudeiva to Oeds péyas 
Am. J. Arch. 1. c. p. 304. 

0s KadXobévolus], mptrans, ibid. p. 313. Cf. Navmov 
Supra. 

0s Hodvde[pov], Swarevs, dedicator to Serapis, ibid. p. 331, 
no. 84. 

8 Sworedis, mpdgevos Of Cleitor, Athen. Mitt. VI 

(1881), p. 303 and Beilage 2. 


Jouns Hopxins University. Davip M. RoBINSON. 


1 Since this article was paged, I have received copies of three more unpub- 
lished inscriptions on grave-stones found last August on the isthmus of 
Sinope. These I hope to publish in the near future. They marked the 
graves of IobAcoc Kadreckéc(?), vatxAnpog ; of Mavyc, the name also of Diogenes’ 
slave (cf. p. 261, n. 6); and of Ndpxiocog. 
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IIL—THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE IN LIVY. 
I. 


Next to the ablative absolute, the gerunds and gerundives are 
the most commonly recurring construction in Livy. Expressing 
the oblique relations of the participle, their different phases are 
worthy of exhaustive presentation. By the time of Livy the 
leading features had become fixed, and a discussion of their origin 
lies outside of a consideration of the use made of them. In pre- 
senting this recourse has been had tostatistics, though a complete 
statistical setting forth would require three sets of figures, one for 
the forms themselves, another for the governing expressions, and 
still a third for the number of dependent nouns and pronouns. 
We shall give figures for the first only; for the other two the 
numbers would be considerably less. 

The use of a gerundive or of a gerund with dependent noun, 
is the result, not of an inherent difference in the content, but rather 
of selection in stylistic presentation. Leta few of the many exam- 

ples suffice to illustrate this: 21, 5, 5 large partiendo praedam sti- 
pendioque praeterito cum fide exsolvendo; 31,26,6 subeundo 
muros et comminanda oppugnatione; 2, 34, 7 tempus premendae 
plebis putabant recuperandique iura; 30, 4, 6 et speculatores omnia 
visendi et Scipio ad comparanda ea... tempus habuit; 40, 25, 6 
ita ut ne efferendi quidem signa Romanis spatium nec ad expli- 
candam aciem locus esset. In the last three examples the avoid- 
ance of the long genitive plural endings seems to have hada 
determining influence; but in the first, no reason for the change 
is apparent. However, the concurrence of a gerund and gerun- 
dive is sometimes incidental to the combination of a transitive and 
an intransitive verb, inasmuch as the latter excludes the gerundive, 
e. g. 2, 49, II non pugnae modo incipiendae sed consistendi 
ademit locum; 23, 20, 7 ut pars profugiendi ... ac deserendae 
urbis auctores essent; 23, 29,16 non modo in Italiam traducendi 
exercitus sed ne manendi quidem... spes reliquaerat. Concise- 
ness of statement may also account for the use of the gerund, as 
in 3, 11, 10 legem interim non tam ad spem perferendi quam ad 
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lacessendam Caesonis temeritatem ferre; and 35, 11, 10 velut quos, 
impotentes regendi, equi invitos efferent. 

A noun and a gerund or gerundive are frequently parallel in 
construction, or they may be in apposition: 2, 47, 12 neque im- 
memor eius, quod .. . inbiberat, reconciliandi animos plebis; 
24, 18, 10 aedium sacrarum tuendarum curuliumque equorum 
praebendorum ac similium his rerum; 1, 56,2 et ad alia... 
traducebantur opera, foros in circo faciendos cloacamque maxi- 
mam... subterram agendam; 21, 4, 3 numquam ingenium idem 
ad res diversissimas, parendum atque imperandum, habilius fuit ; 
22, 8, 5 adremedium .. . dictatorem dicendum, civitas confugit; 
6, 11,9 re damnosissima etiam divitibus, aedificando, contracta. 
But more frequently the two are merely parallel, as in 1, 15, 4 
ulciscendi magis quam praedae studio; 3, 40, 1 cum decemviri nec 
irae nec ignoscendi modum reperirent; 5, 27, 2 lusus exercendique 
causa; 6,13, 6; and 39, 20, 8 fugae sequendique ... finis; 9,34, 12 
clavi figendi aut ludorum causa. The accusative is also used in 
the same way, generally with corresponding particles in the two 
members: 3,16, 2 non ad populandos, ut ante, fines, sed ad urbem 
ut ex parte captam venirent; 23, 15,7 nunc ad proditionem patriae, 
nunc ad transfugiendum stimulabat; 28, 33, 16 ad spectaculum 
magis tutum quam ad partem pugnae capessendam ; 34, 36, 4 vanis, 
ut ad ceteram fidem, sic ad secreta tegenda satellitum regiorum in- 
geniis; 34, 39, 6 ut non modo ad caecos ictus sed ne ad inserendum 
quidem ex propinquo telum loci quicquam esset; 37, 20, 2 simul ad 
quietem hominum equorumque et ad visendas hostium stationes ; 
cf. 4, 27, 4 planitiem in medio non parvis modo excursionibus ad 
proelia sed vel ad explicandas utrimque acies satis patentem habe- 
bant. The ablative is more freely used in this way than either 
the genitive or the accusative, and only some illustrative passages 
will be quoted: 4, 6, 7 abhorrebant a caede violandisque, quos. . . 
accepissent; 25, 12,11 ut decemviri de ludis Apollini reque divina 
facienda inspicerent; 28, 39, 22 tum de republica, de exercitibus 
scribendis, de provinciis relatum; 5, 6,9; 8, 31,8 siconsensum... 
qui in proelio fuerit, in tuenda victoria videat; 38, 25, 13 plus in 
mora periculi quam in ordinibus conservandis praesidii esset; 41, 
4, 8 perierunt plures in matutina fuga, quam in recipiendis castris ; 
3, 39, 7 (perhaps with zz) quanto fortior dolor libertate sua vindi- 
canda quam cupiditas iniusta dominatione esset; 25, 6, 22 vis tu 
mari, vis terra, vis acie, vis urbibus oppugnandis experiri virtutem ; 
25, 38, 23 expediendis armis et curatione corporum consumptum ; 
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26, 48, 2 quippe qui et acie dimicassent et capienda urbe tantum 
laboris adissent; 29, 24, 12 expertos non variis proeliis modo sed 
urbibus etiam oppugnandis; 3, 19, 3 nemo Caesoni cedebat magni- 
tudine animi, consilium et modum adhibendo; 2, 9, 8 nec quisquam 
unus malis artibus postea tam popularis esset, quam tum bene 
imperando universus senatus fuit; 2, 65, 1 fessum stando et vigi- 
liis ; 21, 35, 5 fessis labore ac pugnando; 6, 15,9 quin eam diducitis 
beneficiis, intercedendo, eximendo de nervo cives vestros, pro- 
hibendo iudicatos addictosque duci . . . sustinendo necessitates 
aliorum? 22, 14, 14 stultitia est sedendo aut votis debellari 
credere posse . . . audendo atque agendo res Romana crevit, non 
his segnibus consiliis; and with variation in form of statement: 
36, 41, I securitatem . .. aut per errorem aut adsentando faciebat. 

As a feature in the rhetorical coloring of Livy, the use of the 
gerund and gerundive in correlated and complemental statements 
is of some interest. The formula zon modo... sed etiam is not 
infrequent: With the genitive 2, 49, 11; 4, 21, 6 non modo prae- 
dandi causa quisquam ex agro Romano non exiret, bellive in- 
ferendi memoria ... esset, sed . . .; 28, 38, 8 non suffragandi 
modo, sed etiam spectandi causa P. Scipionis; with ad and the 
gerundive 21, 32, 4 non ad tuendos tantummodo veteres socios 
conciliandos novos sed etiam ad pellendum Hispania Hasdruba- 
lem; 23, 26, 8; 25, 15, 18; 28, 40,1; 29, 34,4. The ablative is 
used in the same way 24, 18, 7 neque senatu modo aut equestri 
ordine regendo cura se quaestorum tenuit; 28, 40, 13 iam vivendo, 
non solum rebus gerendis fesso; 29, 24, 12; 39, 40, 8 non solum 
accusando, sed etiam causam dicendo fatigavit inimicos. 

Cum ... tum occurs with the accusative 26, 17, 8 paucitas cum 
ad hostem silentio fallendum aptior tum ad evadendum per artas 
semitas. Nunc repeated is freely used with the ablative, as in 30, 
42, 14 nunc purgando crimina, nunc quaedam fatendo . . . nunc 
monendo etiam patres conscriptos. The accusative occurs less 
frequently, as in 7, 32, 3 nunc ad ferenda nunc ad accersenda ad- 
versus se auxilia. artim... partim was noticed with the abla- 
tive 21, 60, 3; and 37, 18, 2 p. sociis ferendo opem, p. quos in so- 
cietatem perlicere non potuit, depopulandis. Saepe... saepe 
occurs 23, 15, 3 with noun and gerundive; simul ... simul 39, 35, 
2 s.ad purganda crimina, s. ad deprecandam iram senatus; 37, 17, 
7 S....commemorando, s....miserando pervicerunt; cf. 5, 10, 
3 s. dilectu, s. tributo conferendo laboratum est; and ve/... 
vel 8,13, 14 pacem... parare in perpetuum v. saeviendo, v. 
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ignoscendo. There are comparatively few instances of temporal 
correspondence: 36, 11, I cum patrem primo allegando, deinde 
coram ipse rogando fatigasset; 41, 15, 8 quae noscendis prius quam 
agendis rebus inbuenda sit. Contrasted statements are occasion- 
ally found: 30, 36, 6 non tam noscendi in praesentia quam ter- 
rendi hostis causa; 28, 32, 12 non tam ad bellum gerendum ... 
quam ad expetendas . . . poenas; 33, 28, 12 non tam idoneum 
ad celandam rem eum videri sibi, quam ad agendam fuerit: 1, 35, 
6 nec minus regni sui firmandi quam augendae rei publicae memor ; 
7, 27,7 ferocior ad rebellandum quam ad bellandum gens; 44, 
36, 3 ut consuli non minore arte ad suos eludendos quam ad 
hostes opus esset. 

Relative clauses with the gerund orgerundive are not infrequent, 
there being fifteen with the genitive of the gerund, e. g. 32, 7, II 
creandi quem velit; 27, 38, 9 elegendi . . . quos vellent; 1, 22, 
6 dicendi potestatem quid petentes venirent: 23, 9, 1 velut si iam 
agendis quae audiebat interesset. Similar to these are 33, 14, 2 per 
speciem conloquendi quantum equitum dare... possent; 25, 
23, Ir aestimando ipse secum, quid in fronte paterent singuli. The 
usage with the accusative is the same: 3, 43, 6 ad sepeliendos 
qui ceciderant; 7, 39, 7 consedit ad excipiendos quos consul .. . 
mittebat; cf. 33, 10,6 ad excipiendos si qui proelio superessent ; 
and 24, 27,9 ad prohibendos si in terram egrederentur. Like the 
ablative absolute the ablative of the ger. may take a relative as one 
of the members: 28, 19, 2 prodendis qui . . . perfugerant inter- 
ficiendisque; 1, 34, 11 comitate invitandi beneficiisque quos poterat 
sibi conciliando; 4,6, 7; 7, 25,13 prohibendo populationibus, 
quos rapto vivere necessitas cogeret; 27, 13, 3 sunt hi hostes, quos 
vincendo et victos sequendo priorem aestatem absumpsistis; 37, 
18, 2. 4, 55,1 sed nulla erat consularis actio, quam inpediendo id 
quod petebant exprimerent; 9, 4, 14 opes sunt quas servando pa- 
triam servamus; 5,15, 10 tacendo forsitan quae di immortales 
vulgarivelint. 29, 20, 10 relatum est de expiandis quae . . . tacta 
essent ; 30, 12, 8; 32, 20, 2 quae difficilia essent promendo admo- 
nendoque; 45, 25, 3 quae dixerit referendo. 

In some passages a noun or pronoun must be supplied from a 
preceding noun: 10,9, 4 legem tulit ... causam renovandae 
saepius haud aliam fuisse reor; 26, 43, 2 quod ab urbe... et spem 
potiundae . . . faceret; 29, 1, 10 Siculis Romani equites substi- 
tuti . . . docendorum atque exercendorum curam Siculi habue - 
runt; 42, 3, 11 tegulas relictas in area templi, quia reponendarum 
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nemo inire rationem potuerit; 43, 5, 9 illa petentibus data, ut de- 
norum equorum iis commercium esset educendique ex Italia po- 
testas fieret. In afew instances with the accusative of the gerundive, 
the expected object eos or eum has probably fallen from the text 
after the ending -os or -um: 26, 25,8 ad frangendos igitur vastare 
agros; 35, 25, 9 momenti ad excitandos ad bellum; 38, 29, 3 una 
ad coercendos inventa .. . res est; 39, 41, 2 coierant. . . candi- 
dati omnes ad deiciendum honore. Similar to these are 3, 20, 1 
in peragendis consularis officii partem ad se vindicabat; 5, 31, 4 
fusis hostibus, Valerio quod perseverantior caedendis iis* in fuga 
fuit, triumphus. 

Another feature in the use of the accusative and the ablative of 
the gerundive is the economy in the use of prepositions. With 
the accusative 7” is occasionally found with noun and gerundive 
where we should expect ad with the latter: 1, 6, 1 in arcem prae- 
sidio armisque obtinendam ; 1, 59, 9 in fossas cloacasque exhau- 
riendas demersae; 2, 48, 4 in agrum depopulandum transiit; 32, 
23,7 in quem locum... protegendum armis cum Macedones 
concurrerent; 32, 30, 4 Boiis in agrum suum tutandum profectis ; 
44, 30, 7 fratre in Caviorum gentem vi terrore subigendam .. . 
misso. Perhaps to these may be added 29, 22, 3 circa armamen- 
taria et horrea bellique alium apparatum visendum praetor lega- 
tique ducti, though here ad has probably fallen from the text. As 
has been shown, a noun and ger. form dependent on the same 
preposition is not unusual, especially in the ablative, as 4, 6,7 a 
caede violandisque quos, while in several instances there is a zeug- 
matic use of zz: 9, 13, 2 ne mora in concursu pilis emittendis 
stringendisque inde gladiis; cf. 28, 36, 11 ne in moliendo mora 
esset; 10, 11, 9 qualis in bellicis rebus fuerat, talis in annonae dis- 
pensatione praeparando ac convehendo frumento fuisset; 21, 2, 
I novem annis in Hispania augendo Punico imperio gessit. 

The general rule for the use of the gerundive instead of the 
gerund with an object in the dative and the ablative with a pre- 
position, is observed by Livy, though he has 21, 54, 1 quem ubi 
equites tegendo satis latebrosum locum . . . perlustravit; and 4, 
44, 9 ut in parcendo uni malum publicum fiat. 
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II. 


A. GENITIVE. (1127.) 
Gratia. Causa, Other words. Total. 


Gerund, no object, 17 293 310 
aa with accusative Sing. . 57 57 

“ ts “ Plu. 2 134 136 

1s “ Ablative, 2 2 

" “ Pronoun (Dem. and Per.) 46 46 

” * Relative Clause, 15 15 
Gerundive Singular, 2 88 357 447 
“ Plural, I 15 62 78 

Pronouns, I 16 31 

4 136 987 1127 


The number given—1127—is the number of occurrences of 
ger. forms, but the number of containing passages is about 
100 less, cumulation being of common occurrence: 6, 9, 4, et 
illis occupandi ea ... et Romanis recuperandi tuendique 
cura; 24, 48, 7 armandi ornandique et instruendi eos artem 
ignorare; 38, 34, 2 eos prendendi, abducendi, vendendi... ius; 
38, 38, 12 id conquirendi, cognoscendi repetendique ius ; 27, 38, 9 
potestatem ... supplendi, unde vellent, et eligendi . . . quos vel- 
lent, permutandique e/ ex provinciis . . . traducendi. 

The gerunds are slightly in excess of the gerundives—571 to 
556, though the latter is the regular construction with causa 
and gratia. Inthe use of the singular and of the plural a few 
points should be mentioned: A strong preference is shown for 
the gerundive singular instead of the gerund with dependent 
noun—447 to 57. On the other hand the gerund with accusa- 
tive plural is preferred to the gerundive plural—136 to 78, and 
some of the latter can be explained by the desire for sym- 
metrical construction, as in 3, 15, 3 interficiendorum tribunorum, 
trucidandae plebis consilia inire; 4, 36, 2 agri publici dividendi 
coloniarum deducendarum ostentae spes. A distinction is also 
shown in the construction with the verbs which take the dative or 
the ablative. The gerund occurs with the dative 2, 44, 10 non 
parendi magistratibus morem; 4, 53, 4 causam resistendi col- 
legae ; 33, 12, 7 morem victis parcendi; 41, 24, 18 adsentandi 
Romanis ; 45, 3, 6 gratulandi... Romanis; and with pronouns 
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31, 31, 4 quibus nocendi maiorem facultatem habuit ; and per- 
chance 40, 15, 5 cedendi cui. Of the deponents taking the 
ablative, fungendae occurs 1, 41, 6 and 24, 21, 3, while the 
gerundive singular of Jotior is used twenty-one times, chiefly in 
the third decade, though Jotiundi castris is found 21, 59, 5 and 
34, 47, 6; and in 3, 7, 2 potiund? is placed with another gerund 
taking the accusative, non potiundi modo, sed ne adeundi quidem 
Romana moenia. 

The gerund largely predominates with pronouns, when not de- 
pendent on causd, in all 46 to 31. With the gerund, some form 
of zs occurs seventeen times, in three passages with three gerunds. 
Se depends on the gerund: 5, 25, 4 religione se exsolvendi 
curam; 6, 3, 6 se conglobandi . . . spatium; 9, 37, 9 armandi 
se... spatium; 10, 28, 11 spatium respirandi recipiendique se; 
22, 58, 4 redimendi se captivis copiam facere ; 23, 20, 8 auctores 
... adiungendi se ceteris Bruttiis ac per eos dedendi Hannibali ; 
23, 40, 7 occasio ... se iungendi; 25, 28, 9 occasionem re- 
conciliandi se; 35, 35, 14 morem...recipiendi se; 37, 32, 9 
condicione. .. se tradendi; 38, 14,8 copiam loquendi ac purgandi 
se; 42, 24, 4 causam...mittendi se. The possessive pronoun 
is also found in a few passages: 25, 33, 4 fructus videndi suos 
suaque ; 35, 12, 8 reciperandi sua occasionem ; 39, 21, 7 suos 
sepeliendi...potestas; 39, 31, 16 spatium sua communiendi. 
Vos occurs 31, 31, 20 et vobis restituendi vos fortuna; and 
guicguam 26, 19, 8 nec abnuendi tale quicquam nec adfirmandi ; 
28, 15, II ulterius quicquam conandi. Of the pronouns in the 
gerundive, ezus is the most frequently used—nine times, and 
with two verbal forms 39, 51, 3 per se necandi aut tradendi eius 
in potestatem consilium cepit. Four passages have cuzus, 1, 34, 
I; 35, 6, 10; 35, 7, 3; 38, 25, 8 ni pro iure gentium, cuius 
violandi consilium initum erat, stetisset fortuna. Muzus is found 
25, 23, 9 Damippus ...huius utique redimendi...cura erat 
ingens; and suz 40, 12, 13 occidendi sui consilium inisse me videri 
vult. With causdé the gerundive prevails: 10, 23, 1 prodigia 
...+ quorum averruncandorum c.; 39, 13, 2 and 45, 11, 8 ezus; 
29, 14, 4 ecorum; 5, 24, 4 and 6, 16, 6 seditio cuius leniendae 
c.; huius 36, 36, 7; 31, 9, 2 defendendi aut oppugnandi cuiusquam 
c.; 28, 43, 16 retinendi mei c.; 40, 14, 8 tui occidendic.; 23, 
23, 8 deducendi sui c.; 40, 14, 9 et sui se tuendi c. sumpsisse 
dicunt ; 21, 41, 1 vestri adhortandi causa. 
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The genitive is associated with nouns, adjectives and esse, by 
far the larger part being used with nouns. 

Nouns.—Counting causé and gratia one hundred and thirty- 
three nouns were noticed with gerunds and gerundives. Causé 
is used with the greatest freedom, the instances counted including 
22, 61, 8 per causam recognoscendi nomina captivorum ad Han- 
nibalem... regressi; and 33, 40, 5 where the reading wsurpandae 
alienae possessionis has been taken instead of usurpanda aliena 
as given in the 3d edition of Weissenborn-Mueller. The first of 
these and 2, 25, 3 experiendi animos militum c., have the ac- 
cusative with the gerund to prevent an accumulation of geni- 
tives. Apart from these passages, the gerund with causdé does 
not take an object. Of the other one hundred and thirty-one nouns, 
ninety-three occur less than five times each, sixty of them but 
once. Those found most frequently are sfes (105), causd (58), 
potestas (57), occasio (47), cura (38), consilium (33), tus (32), 
tempus (26), spatium (22), finis (21). Personal nouns are not 
of frequent occurrence with the exception of auctor (34), e. g- 
I, 59, 4 auctor...arma capiendi; 40, 53, 6 qui principes et 
auctores transcendendi Alpes fuissent. In addition to the last, 
princeps is used also in 4, 48, 8; orator 9, 45, 18; and 
36, 27, 2 oratores pacis petendae; Jarticeps 35, 10, 8 pro legato 
et participe administrandi belli. 

Gratié with the genitive is an early form of expression, and 
in Livy belongs to the earlier period of his authorship when he 
was largely dependent on native Roman sources for his material. 
It occurs with the ger. 6, 31, 2 erat autem et materia et causa 
seditionis aes alienum, cuius cognoscendi g....censores facti; 
7, 3,9 qua de causa creatus L. Manlius perinde ac rei gerendae 
ac non solvendae religionis g. creatus esset; and in a speech 22, 
59,7 legatos tamen captivorum redimendorum g. Tarentum 
misisse. It is to be noticed that causa occurs in the first two 
passages, and gratia may have been used to avoid repetition. 

The gerundive singular is the prevailing construction with 
causa and gratia, though there are 16 with nouns in the plural, 
and one pronoun 29, 14, 4 eorum procurandorum causa. Of 
the sixteen nouns in the plural, seven are of the third declension, 
eight of the second, and one—feriarum 7, 28, 7—of the first. 

Auspiciorum, comitiorum and legum are of most frequent oc- 
currence, apparently in old formulaic expressions. Only 29 other 
nouns are of the third or fourth declensions, so that it would 
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seem that the avoidance of the long ending of the first and second 
declensions and the rhyme involved was not altogether the factor 
in determining the use of the gerundive. Cf. Wé6lfflin, Liv. 
Kritik, p. 16. 

Adjectives—In early Latin the use of ger. forms with ad- 
jectives was limited to cupidus and studiosus. To these Cicero 
adds six, Caesar zzsuetus, Sallust avidus, and the Augustan poets 
a few others; see Draeger, 2,832. Livy has avidus 10, 34,6; 35, 
33,1; 38,27, 7 avidissima rapiendi gens; cupidus 3, 71, 5; 8, 27, 
6; 23, 15, I; 39, 41, 2; 41, I, I eoque iuventuti praedandi 
cupidae pergratus esse dicebatur; memor 1, 35, 6 non 
minus regni sui firmandi quam augendae rei publicae memor; 
2, 6, 9 neuter sui protegendi corporis m.; 28, 20, 6 nemo 
capiendi vivos, nemo. . . praedae memor est ; #%memor 2, 47, 12 
neque immemor eius. . . reconciliandianimos plebis; 44, 42, 3 im- 
memores fecerat sequendi equites; 6, 1, 11 diem... insignem 
rei nullius .. . agendae fecerunt; Seritus 4, 33, 11; 23,1,9; 29,1, 
13 peritissimos esse urbium oppugnandarum ; imperitus 5, 38, 8 
imperitos nandi; fofens 33, 12, 2 satis potens tuendae pacis 
libertatisque esset ; zmpotens 35, 11, 10 velut quos, impotentis 
regendi, equi invitos efferent; studiosus 40, 29, 9 studiosus 
legendi eos libros. . . sumpsit. 

£sse.—The gerundive with esse is used chiefly in statements of 
equalizing and of destroying: 3, 31, 7 quaeque aequandae 
libertatis essent; 3, 39, 8 quod exaequandae sit libertatis; 38, 
50, 8 nihil tam aequandae libertatis quam... posse dicere 
causam; 3, 24, I frustrationem eam legis tollendae esse; 5, 3, 
5 quam dissolvendae maxume tribuniciae potestatis rentur esse ; 
39, 16, 9 nihil aeque dissolvendarum religionum esse; 40, 29, 
11 pleraque dissolvendarum religionum esse; 34, 54, 5 et con- 
cordiae et libertatis aequae minuendae esse ; 27,9, 12 quae temere 
agitassent, ea prodendi imperii Romani, tradendae Hannibali 
victoriae esse. 


B. GENITIVE OR DATIVE. 


In some passages the case is indeterminate, and the gerundive 
can be interpreted either as a genitive orasadative. Judged from 
the earlier nominal standpoint it would be best to take those as 
genitives with nouns, but judged from the complex of noun and 
verb they would seem to be datives. 
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Nouns. 


Actio.—9, 33, 5 qui finiendae censurae . . . actionem susceperat. 

Ambages.—g, 11,12 ambages . . . fallendae fidei exquirere! 

Cardo.—41, 1,3 qui tuendae. . . orae Anconam velut cardinem 
haberent. 

Caput.—35, 36, 7 ut caput agendae rei esset; 9, 9, 19 vilia haec 
capita luendae sponsioni (or sponsionis) feramus. 

Dies.—38, 50, 10 donec dies causae dicendae venit. 

Finis.—3, 36, 1 ille finis Appio alienae personae ferendae fuit. 

Materia.—31, 26, 13 irae exercendae materia deerat ; 42, 40, 11 
opto aliquam mihi materiam praebeas agendae tuae apud senatum 
causae. 

Mens.—38, 51, 9 gerendae rei publicae mentem facultatemque 
dederunt. 

Victima.—8, 6, 11 placuit averruncandae deum irae victimas 
caedi. 

Tempus.—1, 47, 8; 4, 13,9; 21, 52,7; 25, 8, 11 t. agendae rei; 
44, 37, 13 rei gerendae t.; 28, 14, 14 ubi incipiendae iam pugnae 
t. erat; 28, 19, 4 t. expetendae poenae videbatur venisse. 

Esse.—4, 48, 15 dissolvendae rei publicae esse; 5, 6,15 et si 
prodendae patriae dissolvendae rei publicae est, adsuestis quieti 
audire. As these both have dissolvendae, and are similar to 3, 24, 
1 frustrationem eam legis tollendae esse, they are best taken as 
genitives. 28, 25, 7 rempublicam esse gratiae referendae. 


C. DATIVE. 


A single instance of the gerund with object in the accusative is 
found 21, 54, 1 ubi equites quoque tegendo satis latebrosum locum 
... perlustravit. Other occurrences of the dative are of the 
gerundive or of the gerund with an object, and like the genitive 
they are associated with nouns, adjectives and in addition, with 
other verbs besides esse. In 40, 52, 5 duello magno dirimendo, 
regibus subigendis, the connection is uncertain, as is the reading 
24, 27; 3 

a. Nouns. 

The dative of the ger. is freely used to indicate that for which 
a noun is suited or designed, and the interpretation may vary be- 
tween mere fitness and design, as it is interpreted closely with the 
noun according to the earliest usage, or more freely with the verb 
and its dependent noun. The nouns occurring most frequently 
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are comitia, dies, locus,and tempus, and these with the titles of 
officers make up the larger part of the occurrences. When the 
noun of the gerundive is of the first declension, there is a possi- 
bility of interpreting as a genitive, but these instances have been 
put in the preceding division. 

Comitia.— Comitia 1, 35, 1 is used with ferent, and with some 
form of sum 22, 35, 2; 38, 42, 2; and 40,18,1. dicere is found 
3) 37,55 23, 31,125 31, 6, 5; 35, 24, 33 43, 11, 35 43, 14, I censori- 
bus deinde creandis comitia edicta sunt. Jxdicere occurs 3, 35, 1; 
4, 6, 9; 6, 35, 9; 7,22, 7 cum censoribus creandis indicta comitia 
essent. Hadere is the verb most generally used: 2, 8, 3; 3, 40, 12; 
23, 31, 7; 24, 10, 2; 24, 11, 6; 24, 23,1; 25, 5, 2; 26, 18, 4; 
26, 22, 2; 27, 11, 7; 28, 38, 6; 32,7, 1; 41, 16, 5 collegae subro- 
gando comitia habere iussus. The remaining occurrence of 
comitia is 3, 51,8 ne... urbana comitia isdem tribunis plebis 
creandis sequerentur. Similar to these is: Concilium.—3, 16, 6 
concilium legi perferendae habere. 

Dies.—25, 3, 14 cui certandae cum dies advenisset; 35, 35, 15 
d. patrando facinori statuerat. 

Locus.—t1, 21, 5 multa alia sacrificia locaque sacris faciendis . . . 
dedicavit; 5, 54, 4 urbi condendae 1.; 6, 23, 6 quem insidiis instru- 
endis l.; 6, 37, 6; 21, 47,61. rate iungendo flumini; 39, 22, 6 lo- 
cum oppido condendo ceperunt. 

Tempus.—3, 69, 7 cognoscendis causis . . . se daturos tempus ; 
9, 5, 6 tempus inde statutum tradendis obsidibus exercituque mit- 
tendo; 26, 51, 8 operibus aspiciendis tempus dabat. 

Instances of other nouns occurring less frequently are as follows: 

Exemplum.—2, 5,9 ut .. . arcendis sceleribus exemplum no- 
bile esset. 

Finis.—1, 44, 2 is censendo finis factus est. 

Feriae.—3, 5, 14 his avertendis terroribus . . . feriae indictae. 

Impedimentum.—26, 24, 15 nec tamen impedimento id rebus 
gerendis fuit. 

lter.—44, 6, 6 commeatibus pervehendis. . . patuisset iter. 

Lectisternium.—8, 25,11. . . . placandis habitum est dis. 

Lex.—43, 14, 5 legem censui censendo dicturos esse. 

Machinamenta.—24, 34, 7 machinamenta alia quatiendis muris 
portabant. 

Materia.—26, 40, 18 velut materiam novandis rebus. 

Religio.—g, 29, 10 quod demovendis statu suo sacris religionem 


facere possit. 
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Piacula.—10, 28, 13 ut luendis periculis publicis piacula simus. 

Signum.—8, 40, 3 Signum mittendis quadrigis daret. 

Sors.—22, 35,5 Philo Romae iuri dicundo urbana sors... 
evenit. 42, 28,6 his praetoribus provinciae decretae, duae iure 
Romae dicundo. 

Spatium.—23, 27,7 cum vix movendis armis satis spatii esset. 

Supplicatio.—42, 2,6 ut supplicatio prodigiis expiandis fieret. 

Venia.—33, 11, 3 ad petendam veniam mittendis legationibus. 

Verba.—6,22, 7 verba excusandae valetudini solita. 

Via.—44, 9, II praeparans vias commeatibus subvehendis. 

Vinculum.—21, 52, 8 continendis in fide sociis maximum vin- 
culum esse. 

Titles with the duties of the officials indicated by the dative of 
the gerundive, are not infrequent: Dictator 9, 26,6 dictatorem 
quaestionibus exercendis dici placuit ; 9, 26, 14 d. deligendus e. q. 
fuit. Dux 1, 23, 8; 4, 43, 10 non ducem scribendo exercitui 
esse; 5,19, 2 fatalis dux ad excidium illius urbis servandaeque 
patriae . . . dictus; 29, 20, 2 recuperandae Hispaniae delegerit 
ducem. Compounds with -vivz are more freely used: Duumviri 
5, 13, 6 d. sacris faciundis ; also 6, 5, 8; 6, 37,12; 10,8, 3; 23,31, 
9 d....aedibus dedicandis: 7riumviri: 3, 1,6 t. agro dando; 
6, 21, 4 t. coloniae deducendae; 8, 16, 14 t. c. d. agroque divi- 
dundo; 9, 46, 3; 10, 21, 9; 32, 29, 4 t. deducendis iis qui... 
haberent; and also 34, 53, 2; 25, 7,5 q"inqueviri muris et tur- 
ribus reficiendis, et triumviri bini, uni sacris conquirendis donisque 
persignandis, alteri reficiendis aedibus Fortunae. Another duty 
of the guinquevirz is mentioned 3, 9, 5 legibus de imperio con- 
sulari scribendis ; and also 6, 21, 4 agro dividundo. 

Decemviri.—4, 4, 3 d. legibus scribendis ; and also 4, 48, 5; 
10, 8, 2 d. sacris faciundis; also 27, 6, 16; and 27, 8,4; 31, 4, 2 
d. agro metiendo dividendoque. 


b. Adjectives. 


Aequus.—21, 7, 6 a. agendis vineis fuit. 

Aptus.—21, 37, 2 a. faciendo igni; 21, 47, 1 bello gerendo 
-+.a5 25, 36, 5 nec virgulita vallo caedendo nec terra caespiti 
faciendo aut ducendae fossae aliive ulli operi apta inveniri posset ; 
23, 4,3 aptior favori conciliando ; 28, 12, 11 bello reparando aptior; 
32, 10, 11 a. tegendis corporibus ; 38, 1, 6 quae celandae rei quam 
agendae aptior; 38, 3, 11 aestatem a. rei gerendae. 

Bonus.—29, 31,9 mons... pecori bonus alendo erat. 
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Exiguus.—28, 12, 7 e. tamen tanto alendo exercitui erat. 

Facilis.—26, 15, 1 f. impetrandae veniae fuit Claudius. 

(Felix.—3, 17, 2 vobis corrumpendis fuit. See Harpers’ Dict. 
s. v. felix 8 8). 

Firmus.—2, 5, 4 area firma templis quoque ac porticibus sus- 
tinendis. 

Immaturus.—36, 13, 2 tempus rebus gerendis i. fuit. 

Insignis.—10, 39, 14 quae insignia publicis etiam locis deco- 
randis essent. Cf. 6, 1, 11. 

Intentus.—1, 53, 5 fundamentis templi faciendis aliisque urbanis 
operibus intentus; 1, 56,1; 4, 37, 4 nec ducibus legendis nec 
exercitui scribendo intentiores ; 10, 42,1; 23, 35, 14 (3); 24, 27, 
3 (?); 30, 8,1 Uticae oppugnandae intentum ; 37, 8 1 classi 
maxime reparandae ... intentus fuerat. 

Latebrosus.—21, 54, I equites...tegendo satis latebrosum 
locum ... perlustravit. 

Levis.—28, 44, 5 levissima fidei mutandae ingenia. 

Maturus.—28, 43, 13 maturior bello gerendo fuit. 

Opportunus.—2, 49, 8 is 0. visus locus communiendo praesidio ; 
24, 24, 1 his audiendis credendisque o. multitudo; 31, 5,5 per 
eos dies opportune his irritandis. . . animis et litterae . . . adlatae, 
et nova legatio venit. Here the use of the adverb instead of the 
adjective is due to the double subject with which the adjective 
could not in form exactly agree. 

Paratus.—33, 6, 1 ut paratus omni loco castris ponendis esset. 

Promptus.—25, 16,12 gentem .. . promptiorem veniae dandae. 

Propior.—2, 64, 6 paucitas damno sentiendo p. erat ; 26, 44, 3 
p. subsidiis in certamine ipso summittendis essent; 3, 35, 4 
propior interdum petendo quam gerendo magistratui erat. 

Satis.—2, 17, 4 interiecto ... spatio, quod vulneribus curandis 
supplendoque exercitui satis esset ; 9, 43, 19 ne temptando quidem 
satis certamini fore. 

Sollemnis.—3, 36, 3 idus tum Maiae sollemnes ineundis magis- 
tratibus erant; 5, 9, 3 sollemnem ineundis magistratibus diem. 

Validus.—25, 36, 9 vix feminis puerisve morandis satis validum. 


c. Verbs. 


Adhibere.—8, 27, 5 si qua ars serendis discordiis adhibeatur ; 
38, 48, 14 omnibus rebus incipiendis gerendisque deos adhibet. 

Adicere.—1, 20, 1 tum sacerdotibus creandis animum adiecit; 
22, 22, 8 obsidibus potissimum tradendis animum adiecit. 
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Comparare.—24, 40, 15 quae oppugnandae urbi comparatae 
erant. 

Componere.—10, 41, 3 carmen detestandae familiae stirpique 
compositum; 25, 16, 9 dies composita gerendae rei est. 

Creare.—42, 3, 7 censorem moribus regendis creatum. 

Dare.—6, 21, 2 prope in aeternum exercendo Romano militi 
datos; 7, 3, I primum initium procurandis religionibus datum ; 
21, 22, 4 classis data tuendae maritumae orae. 30, 12, 18 data 
dextra in id, quod petebatur, obligandae fidei; 36, 35, 4 sorte 
quadam nutriendae Graeciae datus ; with opferam 3, 34, 1 legibus 
condendis opera dabatur; 22, 2, 1 placandis dis habendoque 
dilectu dat operam. 

Destinare.—1, 55, 7 quae perducendo...operi destinata 
erant. 

Esse and Compounds.—2, 9, 6 ut divites conferrent, qui 
oneri ferendo essent ; 4, 35, 9 sitne aliqui plebeius ferendo magno 
honori; 10, 5, 5 esse etiam nunc tolerando certamini legatum ; 
28, 25, 7 rem publicam esse gratiae referendae; 30, 6, 3 quae 
restinguendo igni forent; 31, 13, 5 nec tamen solvendo aere 
alieno res publica esset: Adesse 26, 33, 5 gerendis rebus 
adfuerunt; 29, 6, 9 scriptum ut rei agendae adesset: Deesse 
24, 29, 6 deesset pro parte sua concitando bello; 26, 38, 5 nec 
Romanus consul temptandis urbibus ...deerat: /nteresse.—10, 
39, 7; and 44, 22, 12 intersunt gerendis rebus; 23, 9, 1 velut 
si iam agendis quae audiebat interesset: Pracesse 25, 12, 10 
iis ludis faciendis praeerit praetor; 28, 10, 16 qui tuendae... 
orae praefuerat: Superesse 21, 4, 7 id quod gerendis rebus 
superesset, quieti datum. 

Habere.—27, 15, 5 naves, quas Laevinus tutandis commeati- 
bus habuerat. 

Intervenire.—44, 20, 4 hiemem ... rebus gerendis intervenisse. 

Nasci.—22, 28, 6 natus tegendis insidiis; 24, 42, 6 nata in- 
staurandis reparandisque bellis; 25, 16, 7 alum tegendis insidiis. 

Obstare.—22, 25, 4 non praesentem solum dictatorem obstitisse 
rei bene gerendae, sed absentem etiam gestae obstare. 

Operari.—21, 62,6 aliis procurandis prope tota civitas operata 
fuit. 

Opponere.—3, 8, 5 populationibus arcendis sociorum agro 
Oppositus. 

Opus esse.—1, 41, I quae curando vulneri opus fuit, comparat. 

Parare.—10, 32, 2 tuendis parari finibus fama erat. 
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Parcere.—26, 31, 5, contumeliis in eos dicendis parcitis. 

Permittere.—2, 56, 2 eum vexandis...consulibus permis- 
surum. 

Praeficere.—4, 8, 7 censui agendo populus... praefecit; 39, 
20, 4 T. Maenium dilectui habendo praefecerunt. 

Praeponere.—40, 38, 7 agro dividendo dandoque iidem... 
praepositi. 

Retinere.—26, 16, 8 urbi frequentandae multitudo retenta. 

Sufficere.—26, 36, 11 nec triumviri accipiundo nec scribae 
referundo sufficerent ; 28, 41, 12 commeatibus praebendis suffi- 


ciamus. 
Temperare.—10, 12, 8 urbibus oppugnandis temperatum. 


D. ACCUSATIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


Ad.—According to Fiigner’s Lex. Liv., ad occurs 1371 times 
with the accusative of gerund or gerundive. Of the words with 
which these are associated 971 are verbs, 277 nouns, 103 ad- 
jectives and 20 adverbs. The construction is akin to the dative, 
and some words are used with both. Many of the gerunds show 
merely the adaptation or fitness of the associated word, but 
more frequently they indicate the design of an action. In some 
instances, as with the dative, the construction may be taken as 
indicating the adaptation of the associated noun, or the design 
expressed by the verb taken in connection with its dependent 
noun. In most instances the logical subject is left free to carry 
out the design and the final force is clearly seen. But when 
there is compulsion the action expressed by the gerund or 
gerundive is conceived as an attained result, e. g. 4, 21, 8 per- 
pelli ad instaurandum bellum ; 21, 41, 5 trahere ad decernendum; 
40, 35, 12 excitare ad rebellandum. With some intransitive 
verbs merely the tendency or the fitness is indicated, as in 22, 3, 
13 abi, nuntia, effodiant signum, si ad convellendum manus prae 
metu obtorpuerunt; 39, 28, 2 ad reliquos Macedonas continendos 
exemplum pertinebat ; 23, 46, 1 nec bene nec male dicta pro- 
fuerunt ad confirmandos animos. However, a large majority of 
the occurrences, about 70 percent, express design. SeeA.J. P. 
Vol. XIX, p. 267. 

Jn.—Some instances have been given where 7” can be taken 
as governing the gerundive, though ad may be understood. The 
following passages have the gerundive immediately connected 
with the preposition : 21, 21, 10 partiens curas simul zz inferen- 
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dum atque arcendum bellum; 22, 61, 2 magna iam summa 
erogata in servos ad militiam emendos armandosque; 27, 20, 3, 
consilio in cetera exequenda belli haud parum opportuni; 28, . 
45, 18 abietes in fabricandas naves ; 29, 4, 1 in haec deflenda 
prolapsos ; 34, 34, 4 nunc impensa quoque magna eget in opera, 
machinationes et tormenta... in commeatus vobis nobisque in 
hiemem expediendos; 35, 36, 5 omnia in maturandam perniciem 
eorum qui fecerant acta sunt; 39, 24, 4 omni cura in augendas 
regni opes intentus ; 43, 19, 14 hortarentur Gentium in amicitiam 
...iungendam; and in the gerund 22, 35, 4 par magis in ad- 
versandum quam collega datur consuli, if the text is correct. 

Inter.—Inter with the accusative of the gerundive is used by 
early writers, disappears in the classical period, and reappears in 
Livy: 2, 20, 9 inter spoliandum corpus; 6,11, 5 andg, 11, 6 
inter aurum accipiendum; 6, 39, 10 inter accipiendas... roga- 
tiones; 7, 40, 5 inter nuncupanda vota; 34, 25, 6 inter agenda 
haec; 40, 42, I inter exponendas res; and in the gerund 8, 38, 
15 inter praedandum. 

Ante.—Ante is used with the gerund by Vergil G. 3, 206 ante 
domandum, and with the gerundive in contrast with the perfect 
participle by Livy, Praef. 6 ante conditam condendamve urbem, 
as inter is used 21, 21, 8 inter labores aut iam exhaustos aut 
mox exhauriendos. 

E. ABLATIVE. 


Gerund without object, 410 
“with Accusative sing., 114 
Dative, 16 
Ablative, 2 
Se 6 
Rel. Clause, 16 
Prepositions, 16-736 
Gerundive without preposition, 161 
" with fro (23, 28, 11) I 
“ ab, 26 
“ “ de, 100 
= & 
“ ge 1-403 
1139 


The gerund forms are about 65% of the entire number of 
instances, and with but 16 exceptions, not counting 4, 44, 9 in par- 
cendo uni, are used without a preposition while 40% of the 
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gerundives are so used. A preference is shown for the gerund 
with accusative rather than the gerundive,—270 to 161, and for 
this reason se, in indeterminate cases, has been taken as accusa- 
tive. Where a preposition is used with the gerund it is generally 
in, though ad is found 25, 14, 8 ab resistendo revocandoque ad 
incitandos hortandosque versus milites, where the contrast in the 
two parts is formally indicated by aé....ad. Separation is also 
indicated, as in 29, 33, 8 fessum absistere sequendo coegit ; 4, 
55, 5 ut desisterent inpediendo bello. Of the other gerunds 
most are to be translated ‘by’, and only about 20% ‘in,’ though 
for the gerundives without a preposition the percentage is 
much larger, but exactness of statement need not be expected 
where the translation must be a matter of individual interpreta- 
tion. 

The gerundive and the gerund of the pronouns will be given 
together for convenience in comparison. Se occurs 3, 56, 3 in 
defendendo se: 2, 27, 3 medium se gerendo; 24, 31, I5 
auctorem se exhibendo; 22, 16, 2 recipiendo sese; 22, 34, 2 
se insectando; 27, 31, 6 summittendo se; 39, 23, 13 partibus 
. .. adiungendo sese: 37, 53, 11 in colendis vobis; and 
7, 35, 2 in me audiendo. Demonstrative pronouns are much 
more freely used in both constructions: 3, 46, 10 de retinendo 
€0; 22, 43, 7 de insequendo eo; 36, 38, 7 in augendo eo; 37, 
53, 7 in obtinendo eo; 23, 43, 3 iis populandis; 34, 48, 3 con- 
sumpsit mutandis iis quae; 8, 4, 10 postulando eo; 44, 39, 6 
sequendo eo; and with the gerund: 3, 56, 3 accusando apud 
vos eum; 43, 16, 3 id querendo; 5, 27, 2 trahendo eos; 32, 
18, 7 lacessendo ...e0S; 34, 12, 5 eas commodando; 40, 11, 
10 puniendo eos qui; 35, 4, 2 tuendo ea; 4, 12, 4 ea ipsa de- 
nuntiando; 9, 11, 9 hos tibi remittendo; 10, 19, 5 haec mo- 
nendo; 23, 45, 5 haec exprobrando; 29, 1, 25 haec taliaque 
dicendo. Other pronouns, exclusive of the relatives, occur as 
follows: 26, 38, 11 idem obtundendo; 1, 45, 1 saepe iterando 
eadem; 3, 50, 10 eadem illa querendo; 22, 59, 10 premendo 
alium ; 21, 32, 11 simulando aliud; 38, 16, 16 alios atque alios 
...travehendo: 1, 21, 1 aliquid agendo; 31, 1, 5 prima quae- 
que perficiendo; 33. 12, 11 proxima quaeque amoliendo; 30, 
42, 14 quaedam fatendo; 34, 40, 1 intersaepiendo quaedam. 

The gerund with zz is followed by the dative 4, 44, 9, and 
without zz 1, 14, 7 adequitando portis; 27, 32, 1 obequitando 
portis; 2, 45, 3 0. castris; 3, 41, 4 complexus Appium non cui 
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simulabat consulendo diremit certamen; 3, 49, 6 adsentiendo multis 
auctoribus ; 10, 39, 6 resistentibus cedendo; 23, 14, 11 concedendo 
plebei; 28, 44, 18 temperando linguae; 29, 34, 11 aliis...ob- 
sistendo; 30, 42, 17 parcendo victis; 31, 31, 16 v. ignoscendo; 
36, 7, 4 praesentibus adulando; 38, 31, 4 obediendo imperiis; 
42, 63, 2 deteriori atque informiori favendo; 43, 16, 10 inter- 
cessioni non parendo; 45, 23, 9 adsentando multitudini. The 
ablative is used 33, 21, 2 iis ...utendo; 41, 8, 9 lege male 
utendo. The accusative is used much more freely with the 
ablative of the ger. than either the dative or the ablative, though 
a few instances have been counted in which a prepositional 
phrase or object clause is used instead of a noun, as in 42, 8, 8 
saeviendo in adflictos; 3, 19, 6 hostem se fatendo; and , 16, 64 
et plebei aliqui profitendo se ultores fore Maelianae caedis 
crearentur. 

There are three features in the use of the ablative worthy of 
special notice : 

(a) Its equivalence to a present participle; (4) its apparent 
reinforcement by a pronoun; (¢) its use as an ablative absolute. 

(a) In 24, 4, 9 we find ‘dictitans ... deponendoque... con- 
vertit’, where the gerund is to all intents and purposes equivalent 
to a present participle, expressing an action present to that of 
the main verb. Similar to this is 2, 38, 1 ut quisque veniret, 
primores eorum excipiens querendo indignandoque.. . deduxit; 
and in still other passages in contrast with the perfect participle 
of a deponent, the gerund expresses a continuative action: 8, 
17, 1 ingressi hostium fines populando... pervenerunt; 24, 32, 
5 primo imperio minisque, deinde auctoritate deterrendo, pos- 
tremo ... obliti maiestatis precibus agebant ; cf. 40, 33, 9 popula- 
bundus ducit legiones multa castella oppugnando, donec ... 
venit. The principal verb is at times a compound with -Zer, or 
in the imperfect: 2, 59, 9 consul cum revocando nequiquam 
suos persecutus esset ; 22, 3, 10 vastando et urendo omnia... 
perveniat; 32, 16, 4 trahendis plerumque remulco navibus 
... pervenit; 38,16, 3 pugnando ... imponendo... pervenisset; 
cf. 32, 20, 2 orationes ... quae difficilia essent promendo admo- 
nendoque per totum diem habitae: 4, 12, 11 multi... potius 
quam ut cruciarentur trahendo animam ... praecipitaverunt; 5, 
43, 7 cum diis hominibusque accusandis senesceret, indignando 
mirandoque; 22, 14, 7 qui modo Saguntum oppugnari indig- 
nando... deos ciebamus; 34, 7, 14 invidiosis nominibus 
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utebatur modo consul seditionem muliebrem et secessionem 
appellando; 30, 34, 10 principum... signa fluctuari coeperant 
vagam ante se cernendo aciem ; 35, 39, 7 multitudo obstreperet 
nunc senatum nunc Quinctium accusando; 45, 23,9 qui adsen- 
tando grassarentur multitudini. The following are instances of 
occurrences with the perfect: 3, 65,4 insectandis patribus... 
tribunatum gessit ; 31, 47, 5 legiones induxit populandoque... 
bellum gessit; 32, 30, 6 mittendo...coepit. In all of these, 
excepting the last, two parallel continuative actions are ex- 
pressed, and the gerund differs little if at all from a dum clause. 

(6) The pronominal subject of the principal verb, usually 
ipse or guisque, is occasionally closely associated with the gerund, 
its position being like that of the subject of the principal verb 
placed between the parts of the ablative absolute. It is merely 
a question of the position of the subject, though the absence of 
case force from some of the ablatives of the gerund permits the 
pronoun to be associated conjointly with the gerund and also 
with the finite verb. The following are instances of this position 
of the pronoun: 24, 4,9 deponendo tutelam ipse... convertit ; 
25, 23, 1 murum contemplans, numerando lapides aestimando 
ipse secum...; 26, 39, 5 ipse... exigendo... effecit; 27, 27, 6 
integri consules hortando ipsique ex parte pugnando rem sustine- 
bant; 39, 49, 3 locum... cogendo ipse agmen praebet; 40, 23, 
1 adsentando indignando et ipse vicem eius captaret ; 41, 24, 2 
agendo...causam ipse... efficit; 45, 35, 8 prensando ipse et 
per milites sollicitando stimulaverat. The occurrences of guisgue 
are not as numerous: 2, 38, 6 instigandoque suos quisque popu- 
los effecere ; 4, 31, 2 tendendo ad sua quisque consilia ... ape- 
ruerunt ; 4, 43, II quin illi remittendo de summa quisque iuris 
mediis copularent concordiam. A few other words are similarly 
used: 9, 29, 8 gerendo solus censuram obtinuit; 24, 5, 8 ten- 
dendo autem duo ad Carthaginienses ...convertebant. Cf. 3, 
72, 2; 24, 34, 10; 38, 17, 8. 

So far as case force is concerned the examples in a and 6 are 
similar, but in ¢ the statement has been strengthened by the 
introduction of the pronominal subject, and this use of the abla- 
tive is analagous to the use of the ablative absoiute of the neuter 
participle as a substitutive element for the lacking perfect active 
participle. In these too, it is the case force that is lost, and the 
ger. appears as a substitution for an active participle. 
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(c) Is the gerund used as an ablative absclute? Theoretically 
this is the most interesting question connected with the use of 
the ablative of the gerund or gerundive. The lack of agreement 
among commentators has been pointed out in the Journal (Vol. 
XXIII, p. 296), and we shall here take up in detail those instances 
which by the Weissenborn-Mueller edition are taken as ablatives 
absolute, or as the equivalent of a temporal clause. In about 
thirty passages, attention is called to a variation from the normal 
usage, but references cited do not indicate the existence of any 
general principle of interpretation. Uniformity may be gained 
in the final revision, yet at present the variety of explanations 
shows that all examples may be readily explained in other ways. 

(a) Ablative Absolute.—In the following passages the con- 
struction is mentioned as ablative absolute: 24, 36, 1 castris 
ponendis incompositos ac dispersos nanctus eos (ist ein Abl. abs. 
mit dem Part. pras. pass.=‘ beim Aufschlagen’; s. zu 3, 39, 7 
und 25, 6, 22); 25, 6, 22 vis...acie, vis urbibus oppugnandis 
experiri virtutem; and 32, 16, 4 (ist Abl. abs. mit dem Part. 
Praes. Pass.=einem modalen Abl., ‘bei’... vgl. 30, 6; 3, 39,7; 
26, 48, 2; 28, 14, 11); 26, 48, 2 qui et acie dimicassent, et capi- 
enda urbe tantum laboris adissent (s. zu 25, 6, 22); 32, 20, 2 
orationes . .. quae difficilia essent promendo admonendoque ... 
habitae (wie 16, 4; vgl. zu 2, 32, 4); 33, 3,5 (-++-S 4, 29, 3; 8, 
II, I; 10, 11, 1; 28, 37, 1; u. a. vgl. 2, 32, 4). 

(4) Translated ‘ Bei.’ —3, 17, 2 tam felix vobis corrumpendis 
fuit, qui servitia non commovit auctor; 7, 25,7, contendere... 
dilectu habendo iussit (vgl. 7, 21, 2 prolatandis igitur comitiis . . . 
res ad interregnum rediit); 25, 30, 6 partibus dividendis ipsi 
regio evenit (vgl. zu 6, 22); 9,13, 2 ne mora in concursu pilis 
emittendis stringendisque inde gladiis esset (wie 7, 21, 2; ‘bei’ 
oder ‘durch’). 

(c) ‘Cum.’—4, 29, 3 repetendo signo primam impressionem 
factam (vgl. 5, 43, 7; zu 2, 32 4); 28, 14, Ir nec quicquam 
acie instruenda mutat (s. c. 16, 20; 24, 36, 1; 25, 30, 6; s. zu 3, 
39, 7; und oft bei L. ohne zz); 28, 37, 1 classe adpulsa mittendis 
legatis, querendo quod ... elicuit (s. c. 16, 10;25, 30, 6). 

(d) ‘Dum'.—28, 16, 10 causis ... cognoscendis .. . Tarraconem 
rediit (s.c. 14, 11; 32, 16, 4). 

(e) ‘Indem’.—3, 65, 4 insectandis patribus ... tribunatum gessit 
(=‘indem, so dass er’ s. zu 10, 6); 8, 11, 1 abolevit nova... 
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praeferendo ; 24, 48, 11 instruendo decurrendoque signa sequi 
et servare ordines docuit (s. zu 24, 4, 9). 

(/) Without‘ in’.—3, 39,7 fortior dolor libertate sua vindicanda 
quam cupiditas iniusta dominatione (s. 3, 17, 2; 23, 17, 10; 26, 
48,2; 28, 14, 11; 41, 27, 13; 42, 45,6). We have here 
given reading and note of the earlier editions. 41, 27, 13 moribus 
quoque regendis diligens (ohne 7” wie 3, 39, 7; 24, 48, II); 42, 
45, 6 trepidaturos . . . paranda classe. 

(g) Miscellaneous.—In a few passages the notes do not speci- 
fically designate the construction, though the passages are cited in 
elucidation of some already given: 5, 6, 4 tamquam navale 
bellum tempestatibus captandis et observando tempore anni 
gerant (s. 3, 39, 73 4, 29, 3); 7,21, 23 9, 5, 11; 8, 36,7 medendis 
corporibus animi... reconciliantur, ‘dadurch dass’; 45, 32, 7; 
10, 11, 1 ab rapido cursu circumagendo equo effusus. . . 
expiravit; 5, 43,7 cum diis hominibusque accusandis senesceret. 

The general features of all these occurrences of the ger. are 
the same, and their use seems to be due to the extension to the 
gerund and gerundive of the same freedom which is shown by 
Livy in the use of other terms. It has been shown that a noun 
and gerund or gerundive are frequently parallel in construction, 
and an explanation of the noun must serve as an explanation 
of the accompanying ger. form as well, and if one is absolute, 
the other is also, and this would leave us with a noun alone in the 
ablative absolute. Under (a) 25, 6, 22; and also 26, 48, 2 the 
construction of acie and of the gerundives isthe same. In (4) 
7, 25,7; (¢) 28,14, 11; (/) 5,43,7; and 42, 45, 6; and (g) 
8, 36, 7 the verbs associated with the gerundives are elsewhere 
used with nouns in the ablative without a preposition. Cf. Kiihn- 
ast, p. 166, N. 111, 112; p. 173, N. 115. 

In the discussion of this point we shall give a fairly complete 
view of Livy’s usage with the gerund and gerundive, so far as 
the use of the preposition zz is concerned. This is used with 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, chiefly with the latter, and the 
examples which are quoted will show the flexibility of Livy’s 
phraseology. The general locative equivalence of the gerundive 
with zz can be seen from 30, 35, 11 nec spem salutis alibi quam 
in pace impetranda. 

Nouns.—The ablative frequently indicates the sphere in which 
a mental attitude was displayed or an activity exerted: 3, 59, 4 
in libertate vestra tuenda cura; 10, 11, 9: 3, 56, 3 impudentia in 
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defendendo se ; 45, 32, 10 prudentiam in dandis spectaculis ; 4, 
18, I spes in trahendo bello; 21, 57, 6; 42, 5, 4 fraudis in tollendo 
fratre ; 37, 53, I1 studio in colendis vobis; 6, 10, 1 in ea urbe 
recipienda laboris; 6, 13, 4; 37, 33. 23 44, 11, 5; 3, 41,6 mo- 
deratione consulum in imperiis exercendis; 1, 47, 6 nullum 
momentum in dando adimendo regno; 30, 34,1; 28, 36, 11 in 
moliendo mora; 3, 26,3 vis...in gerendo negotio; 34, 18, 1 
difficultatem in subigendis hostibus. Compare with these 9, 13, 
3 nihil illic imperatoriae artis ordinibus aut subsidiis locandis ; 
but 21, 2, 7 artis in sollicitandis gentibus. 

Adjectives.—Most of the adjectives are also used with the pre- 
position: 32, 27, 3 asperior in faenore coercendo ; also 39, 44, 1; 
and 43, 16,1: 26, 14,5; 41, 15, 7 in quibus peragendis... effi- 
cacissima; I, 34, 3 immemor in testando; 38, 23, 8 immodicus 
in numero augendo; 36, 38, 7 in augendo eo non alius intem- 
perantior est ; 38, 28, 2 in equitatu recensendo mitis . . . censura; 
4, 51, 6 in retinendis publicis agris...pertinacem; 29, 33, 7 
pertinacior in repugnando: 3, 19, 4 non in plebe coercenda quam 
senatu castigando vehementior fuit. Perhaps with zz: 3, 39, 7; 
and 41, 27,13 moribus quoque regendis diligens et severa cen- 
sura fuit; cf. 38, 28,2. The preposition is omitted 44, 10, 2 
incautior ... proiciendo pecuniae partem ; 5, 31, 4 perseverantior 
caedendis iis in fuga; 6, 31, 4 violentior . . . inpediendo dilectu. 

Verbs.—Some verbs are also occasionally used without a pre- 
position: We find in 5, 43, 7 diis hominibusque accusandis... 
senesceret, and the verb used without a preposition 1, 22, 2 s. 
otio, and 29, 3, 15 famas. et viribus; though the preposition is 
used with consenescere 35, 34,7; 39, 36,15; 42, 50,8 In 34, 
14, 4 and 42, 45, 6 we find ¢vepidare without zz; with it 44, 38, 11; 
and 44, 40, 2. Adsumere and consumere are each used with 
ger. forms nineteen times without a preposition, still we find 34, 
5, 3 plura verba in castigandis matronis quam in rogatione nos- 
tra dissuadenda consumpsit. Zereve occurs a dozen times with 
the ger. without a preposition, but has zz with a noun 42, 66, 2 t. 
tempus in obsidione. 

It is possible to reduce all the exceptions in the above exam- 
ples to the normal form of statement by a Procrustean method 
of syntax, but it is fairer to consider them as real exceptions, 
indicating Livy’s constructive freedom in the use of the ablative, 
yet not extended so far as to reach the absolute. 
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That the ger. is at times equivalent to a temporal clause may 
be seen by comparing 4, 29, 3 repetendo signo primam impres- 
sionem factam, with 34, 46, 13 dum repetunt enixe signum, 
priores secundani se porta eiecerunt. All the examples can be 
brought within the range of grammatical relationship, and even 
the omission of zz is defensible. Zaperiendo occurs 9, 5, 11 
omnia tristiora experiundo factura; and 44, 41, 4 nam sicut 
pleraque nova commenta mortalium in verbis vim habent, experi- 
endo ... sine ullo effectu evanescunt, the latter of which is 
parallel to Ter. Adel. 857 et quae tibi putaris prima, in experi- 
undo ut repudies. Quintilian who was conservative in his syntax 
has 9, 4, 112 ut oratio ... dimetiendis pedibus ac perpendendis 
syllabis consenescat, which is the same as Livy, and justifies Livy 
5, 43, 7 cum diis hominibusque accusandis senesceret. 


F, GERUNDIVE. (FUTURE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE). 


The gerundive (future passive participle) expressing design 
after verbs of transferring is not unusual, though it has also 
acquired other forces. Sometimes it may have adjectival force, 
as in 1, 56, 7 neque in animo suo quicquam regi timendum neque 
in fortuna concupiscendum relinquere statuit ; 6,37, 11 omnia... 
magna ipsis fruenda, maiora liberis relinquenda; and contrasted 
with other terms 1, 20, 7 iusta funebria placandosque manes ut 
pontifex edoceret; 9, 5, 8 contemplari arma mox tradenda et 
inermes futuras dextras obnoxiaque corpora hosti; 45, 16, 2 res 
et bello turbatas et in statum alium ex regno formandas compo- 
suissent. Although late Latin has praebenda as a noun, the 
verbal force is still retained in Livy, although, disregarding the 
time element, we might sometimes give the nominal interpreta- 
tion, as in 23, 48, 11 conducerent ea lege praebenda quae... 
opus essent; and 34, 6, 13 pecuniae frumentum et cetera quae 
belli usus postulabant, praebenda publicani se conducturos pro- 
fessi erant. As an expression of future action the gerundive 
naturally lent itself to the expression of design, yet in 42, 3,7 
nudatum tectum patere imbribus putrefaciendum, it expresses 
merely an incidental result. With a few verbs the gerundive 
expresses an action conceived as definitely realized. In this list 
may be put 5, 24, 8 destinabant habitandos Veios, unless we read 
ad habitandos, and the occurrences with curare and Jocare. In 
the case of curare definite attainment of a given result may be 
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illustrated by 3, 51, 9 priusquam iretur ad urbem, pari potestate 
eundem numerum ab suis creandum curat. Locare, freely used 
with faciendum, with the gerundive expresses conditions to be 
enforced by contract, the ‘shall’ of necessity, rather than the 
flexible ‘may’ or ‘might’ of design. As an illustration we give 
40, 51, 7 pecuniam : ex ea communiter locarunt aquam abducen- 
dam fornicesque faciendos. The occurrences with these verbs 
are, Curare: 3,51,9}; 10, 31, 9; 10, 33, 9; 22,55,73 23) 34; 
14; 24, 16,19; 26, 14,7; 29, 1,8; 31,19, 4; 32,1, 7; 32, 1, 8; 
32,7, 3; 36, 2,12; 41, 27,7; 42, 13,73 42,17, 5; 42, 22,5; 
43, 8,73 43, 12,95 44, 16,10; 45,13,8; 45, 16,8. Locare: 6, 32,1; 
10, 46, 14; 22, 33,8 ; 23,48,12; 27, 3,2; 27,11,8; 27,11, 16; 
29; 37, 25 29, 37:35 34,534; 36, 36,4; 36, 36,6; 38, 28, 3; 39, 44, 
5 (4); 40,514; 40,51,7(2); 41,27, 5 (6); 41,27, 10; 41,27, 11 
(5); 42,3,8(?); 42,3, 10; 42,19,1; 44,16,4. Thetextis broken 
in 41, 27, and the original number of gerundives was probably 
greater than is now shown. 

The list of other verbs associated with the gerundive is not 
long : 

Adsignare.—5, 22, 4; 42, 37, 4 circumeundae adsignantur. 

Altribuere.—21, 51, 7; 31, 28, 3 Aetolos concitandos... 
attribuit. 

Dare.—1, 4,7; 1, 28,9; 2,5,2; 2,6,3; 2,43,53 3,70, 23 
9, 15,75 9,42, 10; 10, 44, 2; 22, 45,8; 22, 52,5; 25, 31,8; 27, 
8, 12 (2); 27, 48,4; 28, 10,13; 30, 2,5; 35,1, 12; 36, 22,7; 
36, 35,13; 37, 2,6; 40, 41,10; 41, 13, 3 bos alenda publice 
data; 4, 55, 3 (2); 10, 28, 13; 42, 65, 4 (2). 

Dedere.—24, 30, 14 mox trucidandi populo Romano dede- 
rentur. 

Deducere.—38, 9, 2 circumventi Thyrreum custodiendi dedu- 
cuntur. 

Deposcere.—36, 17,9 cum Hypatam tuendam Heracleamque 
depoposcissent. 

Desumere.—4, 55, 3 singulos ...adservandos adsidua opera 
desumunt. 

Dicare or dedicare.—45, 39, 12 quas traducendas (or -do) in 
triumpho dicavit (or dedicavit). 

Differre.—40, 5, 6 cetera ... agenda differunt. 

Dividere.—t, 35, 10; 2, 47, 12; 22, 54,2; 23, 34,9; 24, 20, 
16; 40, 18, 8 divisa tuenda ... ora. 

Evenire.—8, 22,9 Graeci persequendi Publilio evenerunt. 
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Intercludere.—36, 17, 11 obsidendum sese intercluserit. 

Mittere.—42, 19, 4 regem educendum filium Romam misisse. 

Obicere.—3, 19,93 4, 58, 12 (2); 21, 20,4; 31, 10,7 quinque 
milia socium . . . trucidanda obicere velit. 

Permittere. a, 10, 3; 30, 37, I2; 42, 49; 3 rem publicam 
tuendam permiserunt. 

Ponere.—44, 45, 13 posita sunt in ripa diripienda. 

Praebere.—9, 1, 9 (2); 21, 3, 43 27, 48,17 (2); 29, 36, 12 
bona pigneranda poenae praebebant. 

Proferre.—6, 20,7 non commemorasse tantum sed protulisse 
etiam conspicienda spolia hostium. 

Recipere.—39, 50, 2 neque ipsi domum recipere custodiendum 
audebant. 

Relinquere.—1, 56, 7; 10,18,9; 30, 12, 20; 31, 29,11; 32, 
21, 11 (2); 32, 21, 15 socios reliquit hostibus diripiendos. 

Sumere.—26, 35, 4 plebem Romanam perdendam lacerandam 
sibi consules sumpsisse. 

Suscipere.—2, 43, 3; 4, 13,83 4, 24, 43 36, 11, 2; 37, 54, 17 
tuendam ... libertatem . . . suscepistis. 

Tradere.—s, 27, 9; 5) 44, 73 5, 52, 8; 9, 10, 2; 22, 53, 13; 
24, 5,10; 25, 29,6; 27, 24,1; 27, 24,53 27,434; 28, 30,4; 
29, 14, 10; 35, 38, 7; 40, 3, 4 urbes tradidit habitandas; 
42, 3,7 (?) 

Because of the nominal element in the gerund and gerundive 
they are frequently parallel in construction with a noun, and the 
same rhetorical features are manifest in Livy’s dealing with suc- 
cessive occurrences of both. The omission of the antecedent, 
so noticeable with the ablative absolute, is not infrequent with 
the gerund, occasionally the gerundive, or if we consider the 
ger. form as verbal, the relative clause is used as object. Con- 
ciseness of statement has led to the omission of the noun with 
the gerundive in a few passages, though in some apparent 
instances a pronoun has probably fallen from the text. In the 
use of the genitive some features are distinctly marked, most 
so that of the gerundive singular instead of gerund with object, 
and of gerund with accusative plural instead of the gerundive 
plural. Causd regularly takes the gerundive with both nouns 
and pronouns, but in other connections the reflexive is generally 
in the accusative with the gerund. Excepting auctor, personal 
nouns do not frequently occur with ger. forms, while adjectives 
are used somewhat freely as compared with occurrences in other 
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writers, though in such comparisons the mass of Livy’s work 
must be taken into consideration. The dative indicates mere 
fitness or the end for which, as dees ad with the gerund or ger- 
undive. Some nouns, as dies, materia, signum; and some 
adjectives, e. g. aptus, intentus, maturus, opportunus, promptus 
are found with both constructions. Some words are associated 
with both genitive aud dative, and at times with nouns of the 
first declension the cases are not formally distinguishable. As 
we should expect in a political history comitia and the names of 
officers are most frequently used with the dative of the gerundive 
indicating the object of the one and the duties of the others. A 
double interpretation is at times possible as we may view the 
gerundive in accordance with its earlier or its later use. The 
accusative is rarely found with any other preposition than ad 
and this usually indicates the design of the principal actor. 

The ablative, least tenacious of its modal force, is at times 
equal to a present participle, may have a pronoun conjointly 
with the principal verb, and in general is used freely though not 
in the absolute construction. In number the accusative stands 
first followed by ablative and genitive. The associations of the 
last are almost altogether nominal; of the others, verbal. 
Design is usually expressed by ad with the accusative, so that it 
is usually prospective, while the ablative is generally inspective— 
indicating the immediate sphere of activity,—or is instrumental. 
Statistically the datives and future passive participles are of less 
moment, although, compared with other writers, Livy uses them 
freely. 


VANDERBILT UNIVER 
R. B, STEELE. 


III.—GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


I. THE BASE SEP-/SOP. 
1) Lat. sapit: Gr. ére, ete. 

The Latin verb safz¢# means (1) ‘tastes’, (2) ‘has taste, per- 
ceives’, Greek drre means ‘fastens, binds’ but dmrera: means 
‘grasps, touches’; cf. Lat. stringi# (1) ‘touches’, (2) ‘ brings in 
touch, binds’. Further, drrera: has the derived senses (3) ‘ per- 
ceives’ (= ‘grasps mentally”) and (4) ‘has sexual intercourse 
with’. In view of English ¢astes ‘ sapit, gustat’ which is identical 
with German /aséen ‘tangere, tractare’, both borrowed from older 
French faster ‘to feel, taste’ (cf. ¢4¢e-vin, ‘wine taster’) ; and in 
view of Lat. ¢fangit ‘touches’, but also specifically ‘tastes, eats 
and drinks’; we may suspect the ultimate cognation of Gr. 
dmrerat ‘touches’ and Latin safit, ‘tastes’. 

This brings us toa consideration of the Sanskrit verb sépatz, 
defined by Whitney in List of Verb-Roots, etc. by ‘to serve’, 
But in fact sépati seems almost to resist a single definition. The 
Vedic commentator Sayana defines sépati by spr;déti ‘touches’, 
and the compound réas@pas’ (nom. plur.) ‘keeping the ritus’ is 
hardly to be felt as different from the compound rfa-spf¢as (nom. 
plur). Supposing Sayana’s definition of ‘ touches’ to be correct — 
and it is borne out by the Avestan idiom haf%z zasta (= Sanskrit 
sapast hastena) ‘thou holdest (graspest, touchest) with thy hand’, 
cited by Uhlenbeck (Etym. Woert. d. ai. Spr.)—sépati invites 
comparison with dmrera ‘touches, grasps’ (cf. Bartholomae, air. 
Woert. col. 1764), and with sapz¢ ‘ grasps (mentally)’. Inasmuch, 
however, as sdpatz is cognate with Homeric ére ‘tractat’, the 
problem of correlating drrera: with ére presents itself for solution. 
It is unfortunate that ére is as vague a word as sapatz and equally 
defies precise definition. But the cognation of ére and dnrera 
might be supposed to lie implicit in the following examples: 


1Cf. Eng. clever ‘sapiens’, which seems etymologically to have meant 
‘grasping’ (so the Oxford Dictionary): further note mr¢dt# ‘touches; strokes ; 
reflects’; parimrcati, ‘ grasps, seizes’. 

2 The only other compound in Sanskrit is 4eta-sépas ‘ voluntatem-servantes’. 
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= 348 ydorpny rpimodos wip audere ‘the flame began to touch the 
belly of the kettle on all sides’; T 392, immous duquérovre (evyrvcay 
‘touching (seizing) the horses on both sides they hitched them 
up’. The compound mepiere means ‘touches gently’ (—‘mulcet, 
tractat’), and mepiémes tpnxéws means ‘ mulcat’ (=touches roughly). 

From the noun ém\a (plur.), cognate with éra, we may derive 
some light as regards the primary meaning of the latter: ém\a 
means ‘tools, armour’, and more specifically ‘tackle—ropes, 
cordage’. As ¢ack/e is ultimately derived from old Norse taka 
‘to grasp, seize’ — which belongs with Goth. ‘to touch’, 
Eng. ¢akes—so Sia may properly be derived from a root meaning 
‘to touch’. 

Further, ér\ov is used, according to Hesychius, of the membrum 
virile. Though this sense may be quite secondary, like the cor- 
responding euphemistic use of Eng. /oo0/, yet in view of Skr. sépas, 
and Latin sdpzo,' which exhibit the same meaning, to say nothing 
of Skr. sépéyanf- ‘futuens’, the presumption is that this sense 
was developed early: cf. also dre ‘has sexual intercourse with’, 
while yavea, ¢angit and touches sometimes verge on this sexual 
sense. 

The vowel relations of dre and ére constitute a difficulty, how- 
ever, in the way of their cognation being recognized, unless we 
are to look on ¢ (0) and aas sub-varieties of a (cf. Hirt, Griech. 
Gramm. § 109) in a long vowel series. For the long vowel series 
Latin sépio might be cited, as well as frd-sdpia ‘posterity’ (cf. 
O. H. G. fasel ‘young, posterity’, M. H. G. vised ‘membrum 
virile’). Latin supplies an additional attest of the long vowel series 
if séps’ (sépis, saepis) ‘hedge, fence, enclosure’ be set down as a 
cognate of drre ‘fastens, joins’ (cf. German festung from fest, 
which Kluge in his Woerterbuch supposes to have meant origi- 
nally ‘fastened’, whence ‘ firm’). 

There is no normal scheme of vocalisms, however, under which 
the @ of séps, the 4 of sdpio, and the @ of pro-sdp-ia can all fall, 
and it will be necessary to submit the @ of pro-sdpia to a special 
explanation as a secondary gradation to the d@ of safz¢ and dnre, 
which falls normally into place. Difficulty still confronts us from 


1In Catullus 37.10 sopionibus (scipionibus, v. 1.) probably has this meaning. 

? That this is the etymologically correct orthography, and not sa¢fs, seems to 
me raised above all question by the compound noun frae-sépe ‘ hut, hovel, 
manger’; similarly the verb compounds show -saep- or -sep-, never -si~-. We 
might, however, write a base sE(¥)P-. 
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Skr. sépati, which might be explained from *sapeti with a sec- 
ondary accent (cf. Wackernagel, ai. Gram. § 5), but not only is a 
from 4 uncertain in Sanskrit (cf. Hirt, Ablaut § 15), but sépazz is 
doubtless identical with gra, and must accordingly be derived 
from *sépeti. The alternatives are, accordingly, (1) to write the 
root as SEP-/soP- ‘to touch, bind, join’, with long grades SEP-/SOP- 
and a reduced grade sP-, explaining the @ (from a) of safzt and arre 
as a secondary gradation to the long-vowel grades and the @ of 
pro-sdpia as a tertiary development from 4 (2); (2) to write the 
root as SEP-/SOP-/saP-, with secondary grades SEP-/soP-/sP- (cf. 
analogous cases in Brugmann’s Grundriss’ § 549, c; and Reichelt 
in K. Z. 39, 14 sq.). A difficulty in either case is that Greek and 
Latin @ is nowhere matched by Sanskrit z, which renders the grade 
SaP- problematical. Therefore, we may have to explain the @ 
(and @) by some proethnic analogical interference. The root 
SEP- ‘touches, grasps’ has a synonym in the Skr. root d- ‘to 
take’, Lat. apiscitur ‘takes’ (cf. also the glosses apicire ‘ligare’ 
and apio ‘ligo’, which show the sense of dare fastens) ;' and 
(pro-)saépia ‘ progenies’ invites, barring its s-, comparison with 
Skr. dpi-s ‘friend’, Gr. ‘kind’ (cf. the Eng. pair and 
kin ‘ genus’), supposing 7 to be Ionic for a.’ 

The Latin glosses define séps, sépis by rappos, Bédpos, a meaning 
further confirmed by the gloss sepz# ‘munit uel natans (lege 
uallans) uel penetrans’: a séps was then secondarily a ‘pit’ or 
‘ditch’ as well as a hedge or enclosure. It is perhaps possible in 
this way, supposing the sense of ‘ pit’ to have been proethnic, to 
connect séps with ‘ cave’ (from sP-Es-, cf. Homeric omjeca:, 
dat. plur.), oméos (stem SP-ES-ES), and Skr. fas-tyadm ‘habitation’ 
(if for *s-pastyam). It may also be that Skr. pdsas, pas, sexual 
organs of the male and female, respectively, Gr. méos, Lat. penis, 


1 See Leo Meyer, Griech. Etym. I, p. 153. 

2 It is impossible to decide whether the ¢ of coépit (Lucretius) is primitive, or 
merely analogical in Latin (see also Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 387 sq., where Skr. 4/ap- 
is derived from E(y)P-). Here may be mentioned, dfropos of the assumption 
that in the primitive period sEp- was affected by its synonym EpP- (? é), that in 
Latin (inferred from coepio), and répio all mean, with different 
degrees of intensity, ‘I take’; and so does sd&pio = ‘I take, grasp (mentally)’, 
under the assumption stated above. These words furnish a telling example of 
what Bréal has named irradiation (Sémantique, ch. III). For sep-/£P- note Skr. 
Gpi-tudm ‘ Bundesgenossenschaft’: sapitudm ‘Gemeinschaft’ (pace Bloomfield 
in JAOS. 16, 24 sq.: cf. particularly the native commentators there cited, p. 26). 
Query: should we recognize s- movable also before roots with vowel initial? 
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M. H. G. vise/ also attest a base S)P-ES-, cognate with the base of 
Skr. sépas, Lat. sdpio, Gr. érhov. I note that in the Septuagint 
onjdaa is a common designation for the pudenda (cf. Lat. saltus). 

A difficulty remains in the aspirate of da ‘ handles, feels’ and 
dpdooe ‘takes hold of, handles, touches’. The instinctive feeling 
that drre and dpa belong together is borne out even further by 
the fact that aga ‘handles, feels’ is used with the same class of 


“objects as gre ‘ fixes, arranges’, cf. Z 321-2: 


rov 8’ év Oadduw meptxaddéa revye’ Erovra, 


It will, therefore, be necessary to explain the ¢ of d¢a as a special * 
Greek development. In view of the fact that drre means ‘seizes, 
takes, wins’, the forms fypa (found in compounds in both Iliad 
and Odyssey) and beside ciAnuya and (: AapBdve 
‘takes,’ wins’) might well have resulted in the introduction of the 
¢ of eiAnga into forms of drre (cf. 2d aor. #pnv).? Especial attention 
may be called to the rhyming pair and Aadiocn; 
‘draws (wine, water,) — trahit’ seems a specialisation of dda 
‘tractat’, while Aagivoe ‘draws in, swallows greedily, quaffs’ is 
a specialised sense of eiAngéa (cf. trahit pocula in Horace). The 
meaning ‘draws, tears—quaffs’ is exhibited in Greek by onda 
(i. €. on-ac-a, cf. the Homeric aorist omdccaro), which belongs 
ultimately to our root SEP- ‘to touch, take’.’ 

It remains to call attention to yet another Greek derivative of 
the root sep- ‘to touch’, viz: dwadds ‘soft’. For the signification 
cf. Gr. padaxés ‘soft’: Lat. mulcet ‘touches gently’, mulcat 
‘touches roughly’; cf. also @&pés, glossed by Hesychius with 
éradés, which will thus belong with écyydve ‘touches’ (from a stem 
*dhig”-ro-,cf. Lat. fivere | figere). Cognate with dradds, perhaps, 
is German sacht (with -ché for -ft, cf. Kluge’s Woert., s. v.) ‘ soft’. 
Independent of the breathing, éradds may be explained from EP- 
(see Am. Jr. Phil. 1. c.). 

2) dvOporos. 

In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. 25, vii fn. I made a suggestion in 

passing (‘“‘peripherisch”’) as follows: dvépemos ‘human’ from dvdpo 


1 Unless, resorting to determinatives, we write a base SE-BH-/SE-P-. 
* The root-determinatives must have originated, in the main, from such 
thyming assimilations. 
5Conversely German sichen ‘to draw’ (: Latin dacere) seems to have de- 
veloped, when borrowed for use beyond the Rhine, the sense of ‘to touch’ 
(= Fr. toucher). 
21 
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q + Fos (: gv) ‘ possessing the nature of a man’, where transfer 
of aspiration is to be recognized”. This attempt to account for 
the 6 seems to me not to have received the attention it deserved. 
What I had in mind was the possibility that the parasitic dental 
appearing as 8 in dydpo- was not so definitely a media as to 
exclude its aspiration: and I even fancied that the transfer of 
aspiration might have happened when DH rather than 6 was 
spoken by the Greeks. I based -pFos on Skr. vibhudn ‘egregius’, 
Gbhvas ‘unmenschlich’, Lat. superdbus ‘uebermenschlich’, cf. 
i imeppiatos (Brugmann, Gr. Gram.® § 24. 4). It might now be 

| 

| 


suggested that *d»dpopos was an animal name in -gos (: BHA- ‘to 
shine’, cf. Prellwitz, B. B. 22, 76 sq., cited with approbation by 
Hirt, Gr. Gram. 284, c), and meant ‘having the appearance of a 
man’, Semantically, it would make little difference whether we 
operate with -¢Fos or -dos. 

But a difficult phonetic question remains: how account for o in 
*Gy8pa-gos? A lengthened vowel in the first member of com- 
pounds is no stranger to Vedic Sanskrit, and Avestan and Greek 
| parallels are found (cf. Wackernagel. ai. Gram. II, § 56). We 

| might justify dv3pw- as we justify Skr. vathd-. Apter parallels are 
vira-séh- “Manner beherrschend”’, nard-¢démsa- Manner 
Lob” (?). Note the nearly exact proportion Lat. vir: Skr. 
vira- = Skr. nr-: Skr. For dvdpe-, in view of Lat. nerd-n- 
‘manly’, the question arises whether we have not to do with an 
on- stem. Here, in my opinion, lies the solution. In the Veda, \ 
also, -an- stems exhibit @ in compounds, e. g. vibhud-séh- ‘ fortes- 
vincens’, vrga-yudh- ‘ tauros- pugnans’, How are we to interpret 
this @? Wackernagel (Il. c., d.) especially denies to the @- of an- 
y | stems a proethnic character. In this I believe him to be wrong, 
| and particularly on the score of Lat. dend-cinium ‘procurer- 

| wheedling ’, a compound I have treated at some length in Class. 
) Rev. 18, 349. I there explained as /eno[ni-]cinium, but when 
| I consider the type of vibhud-séh-, vrgd-yidh- and vrga-ravd-s 
‘bull-screaming’ (alongside of vrgé-bhard-s ‘Manner-hegend ’) i 
I can see no reason for denying to /nd-cinium (alongside of 
vaticinium) the character of a proethnic type of compound. 
The long vowel got into the compounds, I take it, from phrase- t 
groups like /ené canit; thus /end- is, in fact, a nominative. ! 
| | That the @ in *av3pa-dos is to be connected with the 4 of Lat. ervé 
| —that both exhibit a nasal stem—is to a certain extent attested 
| by @da-gos (with a = 2, cf. Prellwitz, 1. c. 100) and Lat. colum-ba. 
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As to accent, *av3pe-gos has the recessive accent of the déhu- 
vrihi type, and that it falls on the d- is no more—and no less— 
difficult than the accentuation dvépes/dvdpes, dvdpdor/ dvdpecct. 

This explanation has a phonetic difficulty to acknowledge: 
how account for -6- m- from <8&>- ¢-? A form like Ionic 
dyavros for dxavOos exhibits shift of aspiration, it is true, but a shift 
from aspirate (6) to surd (x) is not a warrant for the shift from 
aspirate (@) to sonant (8). So if we were to admit the derivation 
of dvOpwmos from *avdpw-os, the phonetic problem is not attested 
by any parallel example; and, indeed, the fact that the sound -8- 
inserted between -vp- is parasitic renders the phonetic conditions 
unique. We must, therefore, feel a great reserve in regard to the 
derivation Of dvépwmos from *dvdpa-dos. 

A hardly less unique phonetic problem is presented in the ex- 
planation of avépwros from *dvdp-hwmos (or *ivdp-horos) which was 
advanced by Brugmann in I. F. 12, 25. Wecannot infer from 
réOpimmov Out Of *rerp-ummoy (?)' to avOpwmos Out Of *dvdp-hwros. 
The Attic form jnéeis from pnd’ els with a probable intermediate 
stage *yyr’ els (cf. Brugmann Gr. Gr.*® § 139, e) is also not a 
real parallel to -6p- from -dph-.?_ Besides, the reconstruction of a 
Gr. *éros/*éros ‘face’ (from a root SEKW‘ to see, say’), on the 
basis of Gothic séums ‘face’, Lat. signum,’ O. Bulg. sokd ‘ accuser’ 
must be accounted daring. In view of these reasons we must 
take an attitude of extreme reserve also to the derivation of 
advOpwros from dvdp- + *hwros* ‘face, appearance’. This is particu- 
larly advisable in view of the fact that the compound *avdp-hamos 
is not the continuant of *NR-sOPos, but must have originated in 
Greek after SOpos became *hozos. 


1*rerpa-+-imrov seems to me the only correct writing, for /- shows that we 
have not before us a continuant of KWETR- EKWoM; TeTp’- from rerpa- by elision? 

2I fancied I had found in Homeric trodie6pov, which I was fain to derive 
from *rodc-hedpo- ‘ city-site’, an analogy for the phonetic change Brugmann 
finds in but in view of éAefpov ‘acre of land’, Aéefpov stream, 
‘Peiipov *Stream-town’, ‘bolt’, the old explanation of -e-pov as 
suffixal seems to be valid. 

5 On signum see below, No. 6. 

* Admitting *éro¢ we might compare *poc-hwrov ‘ mask’ (‘over the eyes’) 
with Lat. fer-sdna (-sdna from SOKW-SN-A, cf. for the -s#- the Skr. stems aé-gn- 
‘eye’, cdkgana- ‘appearance’). Perhaps fersdna comes from *fres-sona, pres- 
being a by-form of mpé¢ (cf. Aeolic mpéc): it is not necessary to derive mpoc- 
from péri, but it may well be either PR-Os or PRO-s (cf. Brugmann, Kurze v. 
Gr. § 610). 
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It is easy in moments of scientific exaltation to speak of the 
“ Sirene des Gleichklanges”, but rigid adherents to the doctrine 
of phonetic uniformity have found it hard to contemplate the 
disjunction of dv6p-wros from dvdp- (cf. e. g. Brugmann, I. F.1. c.), 
especially because of the Hesychian gloss dpay* avOpwzos (cf., e. g. 
Meillet, Mém. de la Soc. de Ling. 7. 166). So brief a gloss, 
without any usage in which 3pay might betray a special sense, 
looks like a modern scientific etymology, to be sure; but we 
cannot make sure that 8pey, if more fully defined, might not be 
seen to be cognate with dpamrns* mAamfrns, mrwxds, dparérns* 
(: Skr. drapayati ‘causes to run’). Perhaps also in the gloss 
3pay* dvOpwmos we are to recognize the debased sense of dvépwzos, 
quasi ‘servus’: this would give us a reason for suspecting the 
ultimate cognation of d3pe-r- with spnornp ‘servant’ (cf. in Homer 
the forms dpaouu, -3pdaaox [cited by Leo Meyer, op. cit. III, p. 245] 
and the gloss imnperodat). 

The positive suggestion I have to offer for avépwmos is a deriva- 
tion from dyrpo- + *smos ‘cave-dwelling’, ‘specum pro sepe 
habens’, basing *mos on Lat. seps ‘ hedge, praesepe ‘ hut, hovel’, 
and comparing Skr. r/asa@pas which, instead of rendering by 
“ heiliges Werk pflegend”’, we might explain in terms of r/a-séd 
“im heiligen Gesetze seinen Sitz habend.” The English word 
‘keep’ will render all the compounds fairly well, rta-sap- 
‘keeping the r/a-séd ‘keeping in the réa’,*dvrpohwmos ‘keeping 
in caverns’. 

A point to which I attach some importance as a support of this 
explanation is the following: in Homer there are next to no 
examples of the singular of dv@pwros, and the plural so markedly 
preponderates as to admit of our supposing that the dvépera 
formed a community of ‘cave-dwellers’, to-wit.? In the same 
sense we might derive dpay from *3pF-hor- ‘ woods-dweller ’. 

As regards the definition of dvépara by ‘cave-dwellers ’, though 
well enough in line with archaeological facts—I refer to the cave- 
dwellings of early neolithic men, and note cases of historic sur- 
vival like the Tpwy(A)odira: of Herodotus—it seems to me to have 
less to commend it than the earlier exposition as *av8pe-dos, in 


1Cf. also (? with a formative -p-) adgrnv, cognate with Skr. dru-tds 
‘running’; dpuTodei- dpeBarei, dpvpoyépovtac: rove mpeoBirac Kai olovei 
Gripove. 

? There is accordingly no inconsequence when Homer describes the dead in 
the islands of the blest as av@pwror, 
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spite of the clear phonetic difficulties involved therein. However, 
something yet may be urged in its favor on the semantic side, 
viz., the relation of Lat. homo ‘human’: humus ‘earth’, cf. 
x5moe ‘ unterirdisch ’, which lets us surmise that homo meant not 
so much ‘earthly, mortalis’ as ‘underground-dwellers’: here 
note from the philosophical summary of Diogenes of Oinoanda 
(Rhein. Mus. 47, 440) the phrase of ys pivres An 
address like “ homines”’, to a population of “cave-dwellers” 
would be equivalent to “ fellow-citizens ”. 

On the other hand, dyrpo- happens not to occur in the Iliad, and 
is of far from certain etymology. I can think of nothing so 
probable as that d»rp-ov is etymologically cognate with Skr. antér 
(from ENTER), Lat. zzter (from NTER) ‘ within’, and belongs with 
Skr. antrém, Gr. évrepov ‘entrails’ (from ENT(E)RO-). I explain 
dv- aS a contamination of ¢y- (EN-) + d- (N-)—unless Osk. antar 
‘inter’ vindicates a proethnic origin for the a- (but see Brugmann, 
Kurze v. Gr. § 594). 

Postscript: Nazari, Riv. di Filol. 32, 94 posits *év@pa—@Fos ‘infra- 
bus’, antonym of ‘superbus’, noting for the sense homo: humus. 

3) Kuxdomes. 

(1) The Hesiodic Kvxdomes are lightning forgers; (2) the 
Homeric KixAomes inhabited caverns on mountain tops; (3) a last 
variety were wall-builders. The two last may well be one, as- 
suming that the first walled-towns were built (about caves) on 
hill tops, as fortifications to take refuge in. If we transcribe 
Kuxhomes by Skr. *cakra-sépas and define by ‘discus-grasping’ 
(cakré-, the discus of Visnu) we get a most improbable sense 
for *xvxto + hon-es, for Visnu’s discus and Zeus’s thunderbolt do 
not invite identification (cf. the imperial Roman thunderbolt in 
Duruy, Histoire des Romains I, cxxiv). But + hor-es, 
‘wall-joining’ yields a correct definition for xvxdo-, and accounts 
for *han-es as a derivative to SEP-/SOP- (see above): in view of 
the recessive accent, however, Kixdwres should be rendered by 
“rotundas-saepes-habentes.”” Of course, the mythical ‘‘ round- 
eyed” is well enough if the myth is older than the name: but 
if the name is older than its explanation, then “ round-sited” 
(wall-sited) has, by ‘ disease of language’, become ‘round-sighted’ 
(? wall-eyed). 

4) vapoy. 

This adjective, usually defined by ‘shining’ or ‘ noisy’, because 

it is always coupled with yadxés, may perhaps be better defined 
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by ‘man-hedging, man-sheltering’. The definition is certainly 
apt, as yaAxés, with which it is always found, means ‘ protective 
armour’, and it seems reasonable to derive from »vwp- ‘man’ 
(long-grade, corresponding to the grade exhibited by dy-jvep, 
or else from NR) + /orn- ‘hedging, protecting ’. 

5) pépoy- 

In the Homeric phrase pépores dvOpwro (Sporoi) the epithet 
pépores is very hard of definition. As a proper name Mépoy was 
the name of a famous seer (A 329 = B 831). An examination 
of the remaining usage yields the following result: (1) the term 
seemed especially allotted to city-dwellers, as in ¥ 217, méds 
pepérav dvOporev’ (cf. 288, 342, 490, 402)—cf. Euripides, Iphig. 
T. 1264; in A 250 it is said that Nestor outlived two generations 
pepérav dvOporev;* in I 340 the Atridae are asked if they alone 
p- a. love their wives; in A 28 a rainbow is described as a portent 
unto p. d.; and in B 285 Agamemnon is said likely to be rendered 
the most disgraced pepémeca: Bporoiow; in vy 49 companies of soldiers 
are compared to uz. d., while in 132 Penelope is said to yield 
respect rather to the worse of y. a. than to the better. After 
Homer pépoy occurs in the 31st Homeric hymn (end) with the 
following context: o¢o 3 dpgdpevos pepérav yévos dvdpar® | 
dv Epya Geoi Ovnroiow where I am disposed to interpret 
pepérav yévos dvdpay by ‘genus hominum optime merentium’. 
If we render pépores by ‘optime merentes’ it will not be incon- 
sistent with the tragic usage of Aeschylus (Suppl. 88, Choeph. 
1017) and Euripides (1. c.) 

From all the passages one might infer one of two meanings, 
either (1) righteous or (2) civilized. For the first sense we may 
derive from pep- (: poipa ‘destiny, fas’; pépos ‘destiny’) + hor-, 
comparing again Skr. réa-sép- ‘right-keeping’. If the second 
definition, ‘ civilized’, ‘ city-dwellers’, be correct, we may derive 
from (: peiperas ‘ divides’) + ‘ precinct’ (cf. Lat. sép-s): 
hence pépores dvOpwxro: would mean ‘men who divide their pre- 
cincts’—those who had advanced from collective to something 
more like individual ownership (cf. the more individualized 


1In the hymn to Apollo 42, the same phrase occurs, but Mepérwv is taken 
as a proper name =a tribe of Coans. Homer distinguishes the city of Cos 
as well-built. 

Cf. Hesiod, Frag. 172. 5. 

*Cf. Hesiod, Epya, 10>, xptoeov uév yévoc avOpdrrev | abévaror 
roinoay, 
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proprietorship described by Tacitus, Germ. 26, with the more 
collective system described by Caesar, B. G. VI. 22). The 
accent of yépoy, if not secondarily shifted to conform to the rather 
large group of adjectives in -or- (cf. Leo Meyer, op. cit. 1. 486), 
accords better with the second explanation. 

There is a bird (the apiaster) that the Greeks called pépoy. To 
what did he owe this name? Perhaps to his bright color ( ? from 
pep-: Lat. merus ‘bright’ and -or- ‘eye-spot’), but the curious 
notions recorded by Aristotle (H. A. 9. 13. 2; 6. 1. 6) and Pliny 
(N. H. 10. 98),—to the effect that the pépoy (1) cared for his 
parents, who kept their nests; (2) that they nested alone in 
holes (érai),’ in the ground, or deep in mud-banks beside rivers— 
make us suspect again that yépoy meant either ‘optime merens’ 
or ‘dividens-specis’. 

II. 


6) Lat. signum: ixvos; dignus; ignis. 

In Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., vol. 26, p. liii (Special Session, 
1894) I propounded two etymologies, in the following words, 
“ signum ‘statue, sign’: seco ‘cut’ (cf. sica ‘ dagger’) dignus 
‘worthy’: decxvuuae ‘greet, honor’.” I return to them now, 
apropos of the question of the vowel-length before the group 
-gn-,as treated by Buck in the Classical Review, 15, 311 sq. 
Latin inscriptions attest signum,’ dignus (and ignis), but the 
Romance languages attest vulgar (?) Latin signo-, digno- (or 
ségno-, dégno-?), nor can we say whether was the best 
Roman pronunciation in these words. The dialectal difference 
is habitually treated as Italic: it may have been inherited. At 
any rate, the root to which I have referred signum is, in its 
fullest form, to be written s&(y)-K- (cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 2 
§ 549. c.); and the root of dignus: deixvvra ‘greets, honors’ may 
also be written DE(¥)&- (so Brugmann, Gr. Gram.’ § 340, end); 
to these the proper -70- derivatives would be saIK-NO-M, DeIk- 
NO-s, i. e., Lat. signum, dignus. Lat. signum, dignus would 


1If for *érai, then cognate with Lat. sép-s * Bé0po¢’. 

* No conclusive evidence for an i short by nature can be drawn from the 
diminutive sig¢//um, for what Vendryes (Intensité Initiale § 72) neatly terms 
the “loi de m&milla” need not be limited to consonant simplification: the 
Latin compound verb conscribdillo, diminutive to scrio, seems a sure case for 
antepenultimate vowel-shortening before a stressed penultimate (sertdo: 


oKdpidoc), 
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proceed normally from SEK-NO-M (SIK-NO-M), DEK-NO-s (DIf- 
NO-S), all of which are normal derivations from bases SE(y)K- 
and DE(¥)R-. That ‘cut, mark, form, sign’ constitute a better 
definition for signum than anything to be got by the comparison 
with Lat. insegue, Goth. sathvan ‘to see’ (cf. Brugmann, Kurze 
v. Gr. § 309 d) seems to me to need no demonstration beyond 
a statement. There is no substantial semantic difference whether 
we derive dignus from the root of deixyvra: or from the root of 
decet ‘it becomes’ (=“‘it honors’’), for both, in my opinion, go 
back to the base DE(y)R-. 

With the derivation of signum from seYK-NOM I couple the 
derivation of iyvos ‘track’ from SIK-SNos-. For the specialisation 
of the original sense of ‘cut, mark’, we may note that while 
Ovid writes out signa pedum = ‘tracks’, Vergil uses a bare 
Signa = ‘tracks’. The Greek specialisation was as early as 
Homer, who uses iynoyv (which has the form, though not the 
accent, of a diminutive to Zyvo-s), in the Odyssey only, in the sense 
of track (cf. p 217, ixveot), cf. also = 321. In the other two Iliad 
uses we may find material available for etymology, to wit: 


764 rimre mapos Kimy 


where the use of rimre—even in this context—might justify the 
definition of iyo» by rd *runrdy (cf. signum ‘seal, statue’ = rimos); 
N 71, tyna yap perdmobe 
pei’ dmdytos. 


‘“‘ For easily I knew the tokens of his feet and knees as he turned 
away ” (Lang, Leaf, Myers’ Translation). If we wanted to put it 
into Latin, I know nothing better for fokens than signa. 

It is possible, also, that zgn7s brought a long 2 into Italic, if J 
am right in the conviction, long ago expressed (see Am. Jr. Phil. 
17. 25), that account must be taken of aiyis and afyAn in settling 
the etymology of Skr. agnis and Lat. zgnis, whose correlation I 
now effect by writing a base E(¥)G-, 20., 26, 401. 

Postscript: Since the above essay was sent in for publication 
Walde’s Lateinisches Etymologisches Woerterbuch has come to 
hand. It prompts the following note: 

For the base sE(y)-P-/SE(y)-BH- (to combine the bases given 
on p. 307, fn. 2 and p. 309, fn. 1) we may cite Oscan sipus (2) 
‘sciens’ and O. Lat. (fer-)s7bus (with 2 in Walde, l. c., p. 463, but 
with 2, 25. 544) ‘callidus siue acutus’. 
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As to signum, it is only fair to note that the cognation with 
secare was suggested first (I suppose) by Havet, Mém. Soc. Ling., 
6.35, and the explanation has been properly accepted by Stowasser 
in his Woerterbuch. The characteristic meaning of signum is 
statue, and the German word 2ildhauer ‘sculptor’ should pre- 
dispose a German to the correlation signum: secare. Further, 
the z of signum matches the 7 of sica, and the root sEY-K-, 
as given above. 


University oF Texas. EpwIn W. Fay. 
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IV.—A NOTE ON MARSTON’S MALCONTENT. 


Every commentator learns—not infrequently at his own ex- 
pense—that one of the most subtle of the many foes by which 
his path is beset is the traditional but mistaken interpretation. 
When one of these interpretations has once been introduced by a 
trustworthy authority it can evade the most experienced of edi- 
tors; it can impose itself upon the ripest of scholars, sometimes 
for generations. An interesting illustration is furnished by a 
passage in Marston’s old comedy of the Malcontent. 

The first edition of this play, “by Iohn Marston. Printed by 
V. S. for William Aspley,” appeared in London in 1604. A 
second edition, “augmented by Marston. With the Additions 
played by the King’s Maiesties Servants. Written by Ihon Web- 
ster. Printed by V.S.for William Aspley ” was published in the 
same year. Dyce used both editions for his text of the Mal- 
content in Webster’s Works (London, Pickering, 1830; 2nd edit., 
Routledge, 1857) and gives the textual variants in his notes. No 
variants for the passage in question are noted. The text of the 
second edition was reprinted by Halliwell for his edition of Mar- 
ston inthe “Library of Old Authors” (London, John Russell 
Smith, 1856). 

One of the most important characters in the play is the cynic 
Malevole, the discussion of whose relationship to the melancholy 
Jaques has recently been revived.’ 

At the opening of Act II, Scene 2, Malevole enters at one door, 
Bianca, Emilia and Maquerelle at the other door. With the 
exception of one obvious correction of punctuation I give the 
text of the second edition of 1604: 

“ Malevole” (addressing Bianca and Emilia] “ Blesse yee cast 
a ladies!” [then addressing Maquerelle] “Ha, Dipsas, how 
doost thou, olde Cole? 

Mag. Olde Cole? 

Mal. I, olde Cole! Mee thinkes thou liest like a brand 
under billets of greene wood. Hee that will inflame a yong 


1 See E. E. Stoll, Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type, Modern 
Philology, Vol. III, p. 281, f. 
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wenches hart let him lay close to her an old cole that hath first 
bin fired, a pandresse, my half-burnt lint, who though thou canst 
not flame thy selfe, yet arte able to set a thousand virgins tapers 
afire,” etc. 

The portion of this quotation with which we*are especially 
concerned is Malevole’s first speech. In the fourth edition of 
Dodsley’s Old Plays (London, 1825, Vol. IV, p. 39) it reappears as, 


“Bless ye chaste ladies! ha, Dipsas! how dost thou old Cole” ? 


It will be observed that the good old word “cast”, although 
quite natural and proper in this passage, was emended to 
“chaste” by Dodsley. On the other hand, “ Cole” of the quar- 
tos, which, by this time, was in need of some attention, was left 
undisturbed. It is not often that two of the worst faults of a 
textual critic jostle elbows in a sentence of only eleven words. 
But it would be a waste of time and space to specify the short- 
comings of the dramatic editors of the eighteenth century. The 
few who slipped by the acrimonious Gifford did not escape the 
relentless vigilance of Dyce. 

The text of Sir Walter Scott in his Ancient British Drama, 
Vol. II, p. 15, is a mere reprint of Dodsley. 

Dyce, whose knowledge of our old drama was enormous, re- 
turned to ‘‘cast,” as might have been expected, and, in his first 
edition of Webster (1830, Vol. IV, p. 52), gives us, 


“ Bless ye, cast o’ ladies !—Ha, Dipsas! how dost thou old Cole”? 


The second edition appeared in 1857. Meanwhile Dyce had 
waked up to the fact that “Cole” was nothing but the sixteenth 
century spelling of “coal.” Hence we have (p. 338), 


“ Bless ye, cast o’ ladies !—Ha, dipsas! how dost thou old coal”? 


This is the text adopted by Mr. Bullen in his edition of Marston, 
London, 1887, Vol. I, p. 238. 

Marston is not represented in the Mermaid Series. 

One might believe, indeed, in view of its undeserved misfor- 
tunes, one might hope, that this poor little scrap of text was finally 
clear and correct. It is the primary object of this note, however, 
to show that one point still remains to beconsidered. This is the 
obviously classical allusion in the word “dipsas.” What is 
“dipsas,” and why does Malevole apply it to Maquerelle? 

Editorial comment begins with a note signed S. in the Dodsley 
collection, l.c. Presumably, S. stands for George Steevens, the 
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well-known editor of Shakespeare (so Hazlitt in the 5th edit. of 
Dodsley, Vol. I, p. xiii). 

“The Dipsas,” says Steevens, “is the Five-Drake, a serpent 
of a nature directly opposite to that of the Aydrus. The one is 
supposed to kill by inflammation, the other by cold.” 

To the present day this note continues to dominate the inter- 
pretation of dipsas, not only here, but also in another passage to 
which I shall refer later. The non-classical reader is likely to be 
bewildered rather than instructed by it. The classical reader will 
probably be able to detect the fact that Steevens took “ dipsas”’ to 
be the well-known classical serpent by that name. To such a 
reader the note is unnecessary. No doubt Steevens had a source 
for his remarkable information, but the discovery of it would be 
of no value in the present inquiry. It may be said, however, that 
if the dipsas is the fire-drake the Oxford Dictionary needs to 
revise its account of both words. Further, not even the indefati- 
gable Aldobrandis (Serpentum et Draconum Libri Duo, Bologna, 
1640, p. 275, f.), seems to have heard of this distinction between 
death by the hydrus and death by the dipsas, and, in any case, 
the statement of it has no bearing upon our passage. The word- 
ing of the note appears to suggest that Steevens took Malevole’s 
second speech to be an explanation of the allusion in dipsas. But 
one has only to read the speech to become convinced that the 
object of it is to explain, not dipsas, but “old Cole.” 

Steevens’ note is copied by Sir Walter Scott without comment. 

Dyce says of dipsas: 

“ A kind of serpent ; those whom it bit were said to die tor- 
mented with thirst; hence Lucan, ‘forrida dipsas’.” 

The comment is repeated in the second edition. This is cer- 
tainly a vast improvement on Steevens. To be sure, Dyce did 
not inform us where his citation from Lucan [9, 718] was to be 
found. But the value of exact reference was not yet fully appre- 
ciated. 

Halliwell says nothing of dipsas in the commentary to his 
edition, although he not infrequently pauses to discourse upon 
other matters of much less importance. 

Lastly comes Mr. Bullen, to whose untiring industry and en- 
thusiam every lover of the drama is so deeply indebted. He 
writes of dipsas as follows : 

“ A very venomous little serpent. ‘A man or beast wounded 
with this serpent’, says Topsel in his Hist. of Serpents (ed. 1658, 
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p. 699), ‘is afflicted with intolerable thirst, insomuch as it is easier 
for him to break his belly than to quench his thirst with drinking : 
always gaping like a bull, casteth himself down into the water 
and maketh no spare of the cold liquor, but continually sucketh 
it in till either the belly break or the poison drive out the life by 
overcoming the vital spirits ’.” 

This quotation is interesting but, after all, is not Dyce’s note 
more to the point? For example, why cite Topsel for a classical 
allusion, and that, too, in such a way as to give a non-classical 
reader no inkling of the fact that it really is a classical allusion ? 
Marston himself was quite able to get his classical learning at 
first hand. Moreover, Topsel’s History of Serpents did not ap- 
pear until 1608, four years after the Malcontent was published 
and at least eight years after it was written. 

Even granting, therefore, that the interpretation given to 
“dipsas” by Mr. Bullen, after Dyce and Steevens, is correct, 
would it not have been better, merely as a matter of method, to 
consult, first of all, the classical authorities? The process, in 
this case, is unusually brief and simple. The allusion, whatever 
it is, is confined to a single word, and the word is as clearly of 
Greek origin as any word could well be. If, therefore, we turn, 
first of all, to any standard Greek lexicon ten minutes with the 
references under dds will be more than enough to show that 
what the worthy Topsel has said is hardly more than a para- 
phrase, though doubtless not at first hand, of Nikander’s Theriaka, 
338-342: 

daypare eupdéyerat xpadin mpdray, audi cavow 
xeide’ im’ afadens abaiveras GBpoyxa diyns* 

airap dy’, tavpos imép morapoio vevevKas, 
xavdev déyerat rordy, eiadxe vndvs 
xéor. 8° inepaybéa péprov. 

This famous poem of the Alexandrian Age is the fountain head 
of a large proportion of what we hear on the subject of serpents 
in later Antiquity and during the Middle Ages, and few serpents 
are mentioned more frequently than the dipsas.’ 


1 Irrespective of Lucan, 9, 610; 718; 738, f.; Silius Italicus, 3, 313; Mar- 
tial, 3, 44, 7; Aelian, H. A. 6, 51; Lucian, De Dipsadibus, 4, f., and of nu- 
merous passages found in such authors as Solinus, Isidorus, Galen, Dioscurides, 
etc., etc., the Scholiast on Nikander, Ther. 343 says that the famous story of 
the ass and the dipsas, which Nikander himself relates, was also found in the 
Kogoi Zarvpo, a lost Satyr-drama of Sophokles (339, V.) Aelian repeats the 
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But let us pause a moment to consider an important but, up to 
this point, a much neglected aspect of this discussion. It will be 
observed, from what has been said, that we all agree as to what 
“dipsas” is in this passage of Marston. But when we ask why 
it is found in this passage of Marston the silence on all sides 
appears to be unanimous. Presumably, we have all supposed 
that dipsas was in some way an anticipation of the idea elaborated 
in “old coal,” etc. If this is true Malevole’s discussion would 
have been more effective without the word than with it. More- 
over, even after all due allowance has been made for Marston’s 
characteristic oddity, it must be confessed that the explanation 
is really too far-fetched to be convincing. . 

Fortunately, however, it can be shown beyond a doubt that we 
have all been mistaken from the first. If we are not ourselves 
fortunate enough to remember the passage which is the key to 
the situation, a few moments, this time, with any standard lexicon 
of the Latin language, will lead us straight to the proof that 
Malevole was not thinking of dipsas, a kind of snake, but of Dip- 
sas, a kind of woman. 

Her name occurs but once in classical literature, but it occurs 
in a work so well-known in Marston’s time that practically every 
motif it contains reappears somewhere in the Elizabethan Drama. 
I refer to the Amores of Ovid. 

The Jena or maquerelle is a regular character in the erotic 
poetry of antiquity, more especially in the comedy, the epigram 
andtheelegy. The eighth elegy of Ovid’s first book is concerned 
with one of these women. It opens as follows: 


Est quaedam (quicumque volet cognoscere lenam 
Audiat!), est quaedam nomine Dipsas anus. 


These two lines are all that Malevole was thinking of. His “Ha, 
Dipsas”’ is nothing but a translation into Ovidian allusion of the 
French allusion already contained in Maquerelle, a word odiously 
familiar in the Parisian literature of Marston’s time. Obviously, 


story in his account of the dipsas and adds Ibykos (25 2.) and two plays, 
otherwise unknown, one by Dinolechos, the rival of Epicharmos (Com. 
Dorica, 8, p. 150, Kaibel), the other by Apollophanes (9, Kock). The long 
line of mediaeval authorities is cited and discussed by Marston’s elder con- 
temporary, Ulisse Aldobrandi, to whose voluminous work on the subject of 
serpents I have already alluded. It is also interesting to find that, according 
to the Oxford Dictionary, the dipsas crept into English literature as early as 
Wyclif and that, as late as 1894, it was still able to pose as an ornament 
of verse. 
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therefore, the “dipsas” of Dyce and Bullen should be corrected 
to Dipsas. 

Ovid’s own reason for calling his ena Dipsas has nothing to do 
with the passage of Marston, but will serve to clear up the ques- 
tion finally for us. In verses 3-4, he says: 


Ex re nomen habet: nigri non illa parentem 
Memnonis in roseis sobria vidit equis. 


In other words, Ovid’s Dipsas is like Juvenal’s Phiale (“the 
Flowing Bowl”), or the woman Canthara (“the Tank”) who 
through Hagen’s obvious emendation is connected in some way 
with the Vergilian tradition. She has been given a nickname 
characterizing the perennial thirst of these Sarah Gamps of Antiq- 
uity. References to the weakness are constantly recurring. 

We now see why the woman and the serpent have the same 
name. Ex re nomen habet, says Ovid, describing the woman: 
dupddos Epyov rd dvoua, Says Aelian, describing 
the serpent. Both deserve their common name of Dipsas, and 
each derives it regularly from dda, the serpent, because it created 
an undying thirst, the woman because she possessed one. 

Although my discussion has been primarily concerned with the 
passage of Marston, it may not be amiss to add that this was not 
the first time the name of Dipsas had occurred in Elizabethan 
literature. For example, in the dramatis personae of Lyly’s En- 
dimion, a play which, according to Mr. Bond, was first acted on 
the 2nd of February, 1586, we find “ Dipsas an old Enchantress”. 

Here, too, Steevens’ “fire-drake” has proved to be a will o’ the 
wisp for succeeding commentators. 

There have been four editions of the Endimion in modern times: 
the first, by Dilke in his Old English Plays, London, 1814, 
Vol. II; the second, by Fairholt in his edition of the plays, 
London, 1858, Vol. I; the third, a separate edition by G. P. 
Baker, N. Y., 1894; the fourth, by R. Warwick Bond, in his fine 
edition of Lyly’s collected works, Oxford, 1902, Vol. III. 

Dilke says (I. c. p. 19): 

“Dipsas, as Mr. Steevens informs us in a note to the ‘ Mal- 
content’, is the fire-drake, a serpent of a directly opposite nature 
to the hydrus: the one is supposed to kill by inflammation, the 
other by cold.” 

I find no comment on the name in the editions of Fairholt and 
Mr. Baker, but Mr. Bond (1. c. Vol. III, p. 506) reprints Dilke’s 
note, and adds: 
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“Tt [i. e. the dipsas] is found in Aelian VI, 51.” 

Now, it is well-known that in Antiquity the /ena was always 
looked upon as a witch. Her business included, as a matter of 
course, the brewing of love-potions and the practice of necro- 
mancy in all its branches. Ovid himself gives a long list of the 
feats in magic which his dreadful old woman was supposed to 
perform. It is evident, therefore, that when Lyly selected a 
name for his “Old Enchantress”, he was not thinking of Steevens’ 
“fire-drake”, but of the quaedam nomine Dipsas anus of the 


poet Ovid. 
KirBy FLOWER SMITH. 
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Johannine Grammar. By EpDwin A. ABBoTT. London, Adam 
and Charles Black, 1906. 


In bulk the gospel according to St. John is not a formidable 
document. It can easily be read in a couple of hours, and in 
the same couple of hours a practised syntactician could note, 
as he reads, all, or at least many of the syntactical deviations 
from what we are pleased to call the standard language, as if 
there were any standard in an eternal flux. Of course, it would 
take more time tosort out the phenomena, but a few mornings would 
suffice for that. This done, your classical scholar might think 
that he had absolved his task, and was prepared to pass judgment 
on the style of St. John, unless he should encounter the Solteaine 
Grammar of Dr. Abbott, the author of the famous Shakespearian 
Grammar, to which all English scholars owe so much. The 
Johannine Grammar is the fruit of many years of arduous labor, 
intense thought, and patient observation, and your malapert 
syntactician would find that the study of St. John requires an 
amount of special knowledge that would justify any mere classical 
scholar in sternly refusing, as I have done for years, to give out 
any opinion whatsoever as to any point of New Testament inter- 
pretation. No wonder, then, that I am happy at being buttressed 
in this position by a stately bulk of 687 pp. 

But it is hard for a syntactician in grain to dismiss so im- 
portant a contribution to the study of Greek with a mere com- 
plimentary phrase. A fresh reading of the gospel suggests so 
many things. So f. i. one who has ever done any work in the 
literature of the Greek Renascence is tempted to ask what a 
Hellenist of that artificial period would have thought of St. John’s 
style. The emperor Julian must have read him in Cappadocia, 
but as Julian speaks sneeringly of Luke, stylistically the best of 
the evangelists, he could hardly have tolerated St. John, and 
I doubt whether that frivolous creature, Lucian, would have had 
the patience to read the sacred books of which Peregrinus made 
such bad use... And yet Lucian’s testimony would have been 
valuable because his Greek was an acquired Greek, and it is 
a familiar observation that foreigners who have gained a mastery 
of English with a great sum of toil are always severer critics than 
natives, who fancy that they are free-born, and can be as slovenly 
as they please. There are worse subjects for a doctoral disser- 
tation than: ‘Quid Lucianus Samosatensis de Sancti Johannis 
elocutione sensurus fuerit’. But I will leave that theme to younger 
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spirits, and indulge in another fancy. Suppose we stretch our 
imagination so far as to call the first six chapters of St. John 
an Oxyrhynchus fragment, found by some Hellenist, who knowing 
nothing of New Testament Greek and nothing of the momentous 
importance of the document, had nosed at it in a heathen spirit. 
‘Nosed at it’ is the right phrase and was not suggested by Oxy- 
rhynchus. On the contrary, Oxyrhynchus was suggested by the 
comparison. Your sagacious grammarian is often nothing better 
than the hound from which he gets his ccmplimentary epithet. 
Dogs have a very limited range of vision, and are haunted, not 
as we are, by landscapes and seascapes, but by smellscapes. 
Indeed, I have known scholars who thought of the classics merely 
as combinations of grammatical smells. The tyre is familiar. 
It is the type of Smelfungus, own brother to Dryasdust. But the 
sense of smell is not to be despised for all that. It may save the 
life of a reading. It may detect the forger of an intercalated 
document, the forger of a book. No idle invocation is that: 4 
xal puxrijpes Now I am not going to inflict on 
the readers of the Journal] an exhaustive syntactical commentary 
on the Gospel according to St. John or even on the first few 
chapters of the said gospel, but I do not know any easier way 
of showing the value of Dr. Abbott’s book than by comparing his 
treatment of certain syntactical topics with the way in which I am 
wont to handle the same subjects, and if I refer to the A. J. P. from 
time to time it is not because of any startling novelty in my views 
but simply as a matter of personal convenience (A. J. P. XXVII 
234). ithout further apology, then, let us take up Chapter I. 
The very first thing at which our imaginary student would check 
is the preposition in the famous xai 6 Adyos jv mpés tov Ocdvy. The 
trouble lies partly, if not wholly, in the Proteus Adyos, as Diels 
calls it. What is the Adyos in St. John? What for that matter 
is the Adyos in Herakleitos? There seems to be a personification. 
‘And the Aéyos had his face turned toward God’. The gaze of 
the Adyos is fixed on God as the gaze of the Christian on the 
glory of the Lord (2 Cor. 3, 18), a transforming gaze. One 
recalls Dante. 


Beatrice in sul sinistro fianco 
Vidi rivolta e riguardar nel Sole: 
Aquila si non gli s’affisse unquanco. 


One remembers that the eagle is the symbol of St. John. On 
mpés and its mutuality see A. J. P. XII 386. One brings away 
a confused notion of a diptych, made up of Adyos and éeds, fexte 
avec traduction en regard, the one the mirror of the other. 
Here, then, is a point where, if anywhere, one needs the specialist. 
Of course, Dr. Abbott discusses the passage at great length 
and comes to the following conclusion, if it can be called a 
conclusion. ‘Probably John combines the spiritual meaning 
“devoted to” with the more local meaning “in ccnverse with” 
and in his own mind the former is predcminant’ (p. 275). 
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The next thing our imaginary student would notice is the asyn- 
detic character of the opening verses, very childlike or very pro- 
found. Asyndeton may be either, may be both.’ Ina language 
full of hooks and eyes, like the Greek, asyndeton is always note- 
worthy. The Pindaric student will remember Dissen’s long excur- 
sus On the subject, and be prepared for a minute discussion on the 
part of any one who should take the document seriously. For 
eleven verses there is nothing to connect the sentences. True, in 
good time weare to have xai and 8éand ofy and ydp. Nay, there will 
be a xairoye to startle us out of our propriety, but that is a very 
meagre assortment compared with the wealth of Plato’s particles. 
And we soon begin to miss pév.” We have 3¢. Where is pév? 


Aéxarov pév éros 168” émei 
Mevédaos 73” ’Ayapéepvor. 


Where is the other member of the éyupév feiyos ’Arpeidaw? There 
is antithesis enough in the thought as one reads on, and it is 
often hard to keep from interpolating pév. ‘John,’ says Dr. Abbott 
(p. 70), ‘abounds in instances of asyndeton of the most varied and 
unexpected kinds too numerous to quote’, contrasts the usage 
of the other evangelists, comparing Jno. 1, 26, with Mark 1, 8, 
Matth. 3, 11, Lk. 3, 16, and gives a classification of asyndeton 
according to the part of speech with which the conjunction is 
omitted—a rather mechanical classification, but still a classification. 

On v. 5 one stops to ask whether airé is ijsum or id. The 
question recurs in every phase of Greek and authors seem to 
vary. In some of them the neuter is seldom used in other than 
the emphatic sense. Plato, as usual, is capricious but the point 
has not been clarified yet. But one thing soon makes itself felt 
and ‘crisps the nerves’ of the Hellenist, the overdoing of the 
unemphatic airod, on which we find a long and instructive chapter 
in Dr. Abbott, p. 414 foll. 

V. 7 obros #AOev. odros the dominant demonstrative comes early, 
éxeivos is not uncommon, but where is é8e, to which the grammars 
give the second place in the familiar group? But éé is a very 
uncertain quantity (A. J. P. XXIII 124). It belongs chiefly to 
dramatic literature, where it sometimes abounds to the over- 
whelming of ofros and éxeivos, which elsewhere override or efface it. 
In Eur. I. T., for instance, 8 outnumbers odros four times, and 
there is a mere trace of éxeivos. The use, the proportion and the 


_'*The Evangelist’, says Negri, Julian the Apostate, p. 236 (Engl. tr.), 
‘introduces certain solemn theses, which sound like trumpet blasts in the 
mysterious silence’. ‘Die Originalitat seines Denkens riickt ihn in die erste 
Klasse der altchristlichen Autoren: aber die berechnete Stilisierung und 
Erfindung machen doch einen merklichen Unterschied gegen Paulus und die 
rhetorische Form des Prologes ist ohne das Vorbild der Heraklitspriiche haum be- 
&reiflich’, v, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griechische Literatur, p. 188. 

77, 12,: of wév—dAAoe [dé] and outside our limits 16, 9: wév ... dé—dé, 
uévrot occurs 4,27. Perhaps uév was felt as u#v. Only there is no pf in this 
sphere, only 
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distribution of these demonstratives have not received the atten- 
tion due—as I have found by personal studies in this domain— 
and the first serious discussion of éxeivos is as recent as the article 
by Havers, Das Pronomen der Jener-deixis im Griechischen 
in the Indogermanische Forschungen Bd. XIX 1906. éxeivos plays 
an important réle in St. John, and the treatment of it is not 
neglected by Dr. Abbott, pp. 283-285, pp. 567 foll. The effect 
of the absence of é3 does not seem to have been considered. 

V. 9 rd pas rd dAnOvér is the rhetorical position (A. J. P. XX111 8), 
the gyxos position, but as it shows itself sporadically in the most 
simple Greek, it does not attract attention until it has recurred a 
comparatively large number of times. In the days when scholars 
sniffed Hebraisms everywhere, it might have been observed that 
this is the normal position in Hebrew, and is to be expected in 
the Greek of the Septuagint, but we have learned better. Dr. 
Abbott maintains the éyxos effect in this sphere of Greek which 
is revealing itself more and more as popular Greek. In his 
treatment of the article which takes up pp. 47-68, he says that 
‘John as a rule reduplicates the article only in utterances of the 
Lord or in weighty sayings about Him as in the prologue, “ This 
was the light, the true [light]”. In the less wéighty clauses of the 
Lord’s utterances he does not reduplicate it, as in ‘‘the true wor- 
shippers” contrasted with “I am the vine, the true vine” (15, 1). 
It is curious to find such a vindication of Aristotle’s rule in this 
sphere. Aristophanes has the position not infrequently, and 
a mock éyxos would be in keeping with his comic force, but there 
is danger of overinterpretation in Aristophanes, if not in St. John. 

With v. 14 the narrative proper begins, and we are not surprised 
to find that it opens with an historical present—though not that 
variety of the historical present, called the annalistic present 
which occurs in the first words of the Anabasis. The historical 
present belongs to folkspeech, and did not come into literature 
until the dramatists brought it in. We look for it at the turning 
= of the narrative, where the interest is quickened, but no one 

as yet formulated its behavior satisfactorily (A. J. P. XXIII 245). 
‘The historic present’, says Dr. Abbott, ‘which is much more 
frequent in Mark than in the other synoptists, is also a striking 
characteristic of John’ and then he proceeds to show the difference 
between Mark and John, which would not interest the student 
of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. The practical absence of it from 
the third gospel has been emphasized before as a characteristic 
of Luke, who has stylistic ambitions (A. J. P. XIV 106, XVI 259, 
XX 109). 

V. 15 mpards pov is comprehensible Greek, and one recalls Od. 11, 
482: oeio—paxdpraros, but it is queer Greek for all that. The 
possessive genitive yields a tolerable explanation, as it does in 
more instances than one would suppose, but Dr. Abbott, who 
treats the subject at great length pp. 11-13, finds a special 
difficulty in the fact that we cannot tell what was the original word 
employed by the Baptist. Of course, no mere classicist could 
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be expected to invade that mysterious domain. One is reminded 
of the problem raised as to the ‘ Kanzleistil’ of the Persian 
court (A. J. P. XII 518). 

V. 17 &a "Incod Xporov. We had &’ adrov before (v. 2), and 
we Shall find d&d c. gen. many times, and recognize a certain 
sharpness in its use. In later Greek we have the abomination 
of da c. gen. of the material, but it is not safe to say that St. John 
uses did c. gen. for ¢&. However Justin Martyr has been haled 
up for heresy on account of his da mapéévevk See my note on 
J.M. Apol. Ic. 22,15. It is a queer thing, this strictness and this 
laxness in prepositional use. No Greek, be he ever so humble, 
would fail to understand &’ éy ra mdvra cai 8: ob ra mavtra. The two 
uses are never confounded (see my note on J. M. Apol. I c. 23, 11), 
and Dr. Abbott keeps them apart, as was to be expected. (See 

p. 231 foll.) And yet in other prepositions one notices the 
inevitable trend toward the accusative. According to the rule 
that obtains in life, dulness prevails in the long run, and the 
dullest of the cases, the accusative, gets the better of sentimental 
dative and clinging genitive. No one used to vulgar speech is 
shocked beyond measure by 6 dp eis rév xéAmov rod marpés (Vv. 18). 
There is much more of the same sort. But I must renounce 
a synopsis of Dr. Abbott’s treatment of the prepositions, which 
are of momentous importance in a doctrinal aspect, with which 
the present writer has nothing to do. 

V. 19 airéyv. Subjunctive after historical tenses. 
The sequence has nothing surprising about it. Herodotos is 
fond of it and we know the influence of Herodotos on later Greek. 
But where it recurs perpetually, one asks: Where is the optative? 
Can it be that the mood of fancy, the mood of illusion is dead? 
But let us not be too hasty. There is very little scope for the 
wishing optative in ordinary prose, and perhaps we shall have 
that universal favorite, the optative with dy, after a while. 

V. 27: dfs iva Aiow = fos Adoat Shows the degeneracy of the 
infinitive. But the degeneracy goes almost as far back as 
original sin. Once admit the final particles into the comple- 
mentary clause and the mischief is done. But the mischief is as 
old as Homer, who for the student of historical syntax is the 
beginning of things; and just see the sweep that w/ has gained in 
Latin, so that it is positively bad form to use the infinitive when 
the infinitive must have reigned by right. However, the busi- 
ness of the student of language is not to protest but to under- 
stand. As iva is destined to kill the infinitive, so it kills the future 
participle which has a feeble life at best. Of course, this would 
be considered by Dr. Abbott a very trivial observation, and iva 
is treated at very great length and with a subtlety that shows 
how necessary it is for the heathen Greek to take the rough 
shoes of daily wear from off his feet. In 11, 50 we read cupéper 
jpiv tva eis imép rod Aaov, in 18, 14: eva 
avOpwrov drobaveiv. To the ordinary Hellenist iva is simply going 
the way that the infinitive went before. Originally both are 
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apotelestic, but Dr. Abbott sees a special note of preordinance in 
the iva form (p. 119). 

Vv. 28 érov Shall we say glibly = 
éBannfev, as the manner of some is? i yévorro. The position 
would show that 4v Bazrifw is not periphrastic here, however it may 
be elsewhere. So Dr. Abbott (p. 220): ‘In N. T., where jy» is 
separated from the present participle, it is often better to supply 
some predicate from the context and to take the participle as in 
classical Greek, especially in those Gospels where the Hebraic 
participle is very rare’. 

V. 29 Bréres. . . épxduevov: The participle after verbs of sensuous 
perception is a native subtlety of the Greek language after which 
Latin toils in vain. It has not participles enough to vie with the 
Greek. The participle for sensuous perception, not so often for 
intellectual perception, ér: for intellectual perception. The poorest 
Greek works the rule in an exemplary fashion that may well 
delight the heart of the schoolmaster. Cf. 5, 6: rovrov idev 
6 xaraxeipevoy Kai yvods moddiv xpdvov éxe. This dis- 
tinction is current now, but it is not formulated in the ordinary 
grammars, and though I have been familiar with it for half a 
century, I cannot tell who pointed it out first. Dr. Abbott has 
not thought it worth while to mention it. 

V. 35 mpd rod ce hovnoat. This use of the articular infinitive 
instead of the idiomatic piv with the infinitive seems to have come 
into the language to satisfy the sense of grammatical propriety. 
To be sure, we find it first in Thukydides (3, 68, 1) whose sense 
of grammatical propriety according to some scholars is mz/, but 
in later days the Greek may have felt toward it as some people 
feel toward ‘had rather’. It will not ‘parse’, The normal mpiv 
dmroOavey we Shall find elsewhere, e. g. 4, 49. St. John has no 
fancy for the articular infinitive—a decided contrast to the LXX. 
(See A.J. P. XXVII 106). Dr. Abbott (p. 69) quotes Bruder 
as giving 15 art. inf. to Mk., 24 to Matth., 70 to Luke, 4 to Jno., 
3 of these mpo rod and one da 7d, all very common uses. 

Vv. 36: euBdépas ... Aéeyee: The first subordinating participle 
in the fragment. Is it possible? But here they come v. 36: 
éuBréas, V. 38: orpadels xai Oeavdpuevos, V. 43: again. Still 
drexpién xai eirev is a formula that recurs over and over again, and 
the staccato style makes itself felt. So 2, 8: d»tAjoare Kai pépere, 
where one might expect even in this sphere dyrAjoavtes qépere 
(A. J. P. XXIII rr). 

CHAPTER II v. 15: ra re mpd8ara kai rovs Béas. Where has re— 
cai been all this time? re «ai is a decided gnomon of literary style. 
It is seldom used in official inscriptions. The business orators 
do not favor the construction, as Fuhr remarked long ago, Rh. 
M. 33, N. F. (1878) 578. Here the coupled ra re mpé8ara xai 
rovs Béas sounds like an inherited formula. ‘re occurs only thrice 
in this Gospel 2, 15; 4, 42 and 6, 18’. 

V. 22: reacepdxovra xai ereow oixodounbn: The dative is not 
easily paralleled except in later Greek. Dr. Abbott (p. 29) 
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cites Josephus and Eusebius. ‘Always in passages where there 
is no possibility of confusing the dative of duration with the 
dative of completion’. A classical scholar cannot chase away 
the notion of a Latinism. The aorist with definite numbers is 
used with idiomatic exactness (A. J. P. XXVII 234). So 4, 39: 
exet Svo Nuépas. 

V. 22: r@ Ady dv: The attraction of the relative is uniform, in 
the inferior MSS, and gives an idiomatic touch to the language. 
But here and in 4, 50 the attraction is pretermitted—for reasons 
which one must seek in Dr. Abbott himself (p. 298). It is just 
these refinements of interpretation that justify the mere layman 
in declining any judgment on matters of N. T. interpretation. 

CHAPTER III, v. 2 oddeis yap divara. ydp makes its appearance 
for the first time. exas juiv civ xapav. Find me an 
equal run of Greek with only one ydp. The Johannine use of ydp 
moves on what we may call the school boy ‘for’ plane but 4, 45: 
cai adrol yap Shows that the phrasing of yap is not lost, even if the 
feeling is. Here again (p. ror), Dr. Abbott goes into great detail 
as to the Synoptic and Johannine use, p. 1o1 foll., and the 
difference as to the employment in strict narrative and in Christ’s 
words. One cannot help noticing the recurrence of divara. So 
again, Vv. 3 dvvara ideiv and Vv. 4 divarat divara eicedOeiv kai 
yevvnOiva. The recurrence reminds one of the ‘dynetic’ particle, 
and one misses the optative and d@. But there is no optative with 
av, except once outside the limits of our Oxyrhynchus papyrus, 
and then only in a polite formula, 13, 24: muéoOat ris dv ein repi 
od Aéyer, which like the English rendering ‘what may (might) the 
name be’ shows at once that there must be a name, and that the 
questioner would like to know it. But alas! even that polite 
formula is rejected by Dr. Abbott. It stands in the fextus re- 
ceptus, on which I pencilled my marginal notes. Westcott and 
Hort have it not, but simply éor». Nor is there any optative 
conditional. It is a fanciful thing, and might not be needed by 
sober Christians, who have to deal with eternal verities. ‘The 
optative mood is practically non-existent in the Gospels, except 
in Luke’, says Dr. Abbott, without a sigh. To be sure, it is an 
old story. The logical condition with its standard of fact, the 
unreal condition, with its stern appeal to reality, the édy condition, 
with its recognition of the course of things—these must suffice, 
and of these édy dominates. It is the conditional of all work in 
this sphere. It is the legal conditional, the anticipatory condi- 
tional. The logical conditional is used occasionally. It is usually 
a pro forma conditional; and no wonder that (5, 12) it takes ov. 
There is no example of the minatory and monitory ¢ with the 
future indicative, which runs through the language from Homer 
down. But the minatory and monitory formula which I set going 
some thirty years ago does not seem to have crossed the track of 
Dr. Abbott’s studies. At least whilst he has emphasized the fact 
that there is no ¢? with the future conditional in John (p. 372 note), 
he does not recognize the applicability of the formula to other 
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passages cited for the N. T. Of course, the disillusioning con- 
ditional cannot be spared in this world of unrealities and shams 
and the legal condition and the unreal are treated at length 
by Dr. Abbott. On the difference between aorist and present 
subjunctive he is as exact as if he were interpreting a classical 
text, a matter on which I have touched A. J. P. XXIII 241. 
Delightful is his remark (p. 372 note). ‘As for such English 
phrases as “If he shall come” and “If he shall have come”, 
they are not really English at all, but may perhaps be tolerated 
in a treatise like this, which sometimes aims at expressing tor 
readers the different shades of meaning in Greek conditional 
sentences. Jf, then, we shall shake off our slavish yoke Rich. II 
2, I, 291 means “if we are to, or apt to shake off” and even 
that is quite exceptional’. In other words, ‘shall’ is the proper 
rendering of the minatory and monitory conditions. There is 
no question about it, that the practice of close translation from 
Latin and Greek has foisted upon our language a lot of un- 
idiomatic syntax, which is never heard in daily speech, but 
as in the case of slang, we must submit to the enrichment here 
and there. 

v. 16 ovra—déore makes its first appearance. There is an 
unwonted dignity, an unwonted impressiveness about the bal- 
anced period (A. J. P. XXIII 256), and the indicative is less 
common in this sphere than the infinitive, which by a species 
of atavism regains something of its primitive preponderance 
(A. J. P. XIV 241; XV 117). But in this passage (Dr. Abbott, 
P- 537), the reading is disputed; Blass reads én after Chrysostom, 
whose testimony Dr. Abbott discredits. On the réle of én in 
Johannine Grammar Dr. Abbott has a great deal to say 
(p. 154 foll.). John, it appears, deals largely with causes and 
uses én very frequently in the sense of ‘because’. The causal 
particles apparently among the most simple are really among the 
most difficult, when it comes to a question of the original concep- 
tion. ér is only and always ‘that’. ‘Because’ is only a con- 
venient translation. ‘That’, like én, is an accusative of the inner 
object, the accusative of the object created. The finite construc- 
tion of the verbs of emotion in Latin, Greek and English alike, 
teaches the lesson so much needed, that the primitive conception 
of the world was ‘will’. Here again the grammarian and the 
theologian go hopelessly apart. 

v. 18 wemiorevxey is a specimen of the notorious Alabandic 
solecism, which came up in the first century before Christ. It is 
one which Lucian would not have noticed; he was addicted to it. 
Alabanda was in Caria, and the very spite of the saying éy Kapi 
xivduvos Ought to keep us alive to the importance of Carian in- 
fluence. At all events, trying py on a Carian seems to have been 
a brilliant success. Dr. Abbott (p. 203) says that in John py for 
od is not so frequent as in the synoptists. See on the whole 
subject A. J. P. I 45 foll. 
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Vv. 29 xapa yaipe: A cognate dative which our imaginary classicist 
might have set down as a bit of folkspeech like the cognate 
— which haunts the higher and the lower ranges of 
speech. 

32: émpaxe xai The change of tense is not surprising 
to anyone who appreciates the short-hand perfect use of the 
aorist. Culmination and consummation are not far apart. The 
large use of the perfect belongs to the sphere of common speech. 
We are very far from the Homeric use, in which the present end 
of the perfect, so to speak, is almost always in evidence, as Jakob 
Wackernagel has lately been at the pains toshow. Dr. Abbott 
(p. 323) calls attention to the points that John has made on the 
difference between the two tenses, though, more liberal than the 
Revisers, he admits the aorist as the short-hand of the perfect, 
where there is no perfect. In the present passage (3, 32) he 
labors over the difference between the tenses and says that ‘as the 
perfect of épay is the only part of the verb used by John, he 
might conceivably use the perfect of. épav, concerning spiritual 
vision, parallel to the aorist of another verb’. 

CHAPTER IV 14 o¢ pi Seyjop. od py like the articular infinitive 
worked itself up into literature, but only into dramatic literature, 
which is a glorified form of the spoken language. No wonder 
that in the Johannine sphere in which we have already seen so 
many traces of vulgar speech, it exults and abounds (A. J. P. 
XVIII 453 foll.). ‘od wy occurs in John’, says Dr. Abbott (p. 205), 
‘fourteen times with subjunctive and thrice with future’, in which he 
thinks that ‘John had in his mind an emphasis laid rather on 
futurity than on certainty which would have been indicated by 
the subjunctive’. Of these three only one seems to be absolutely 
certain, 10, 5: od py ada Hevgorvra, a 
narrow basis for generalization. Your ordinary, coarse-fibred 
Hellenist would refuse to accept such subtle intimations in such 
a sphere. 

V. 21 Tiva. We have had ‘PaSfi and xipse before. The absence 
of 4, which we shall find to be steady, is another indication of the 
meeting of the higher language with folk-speech. See Scott in 
A. J. P. XXVI 43. Under the vocative Dr. Abbott does not 
notice the absence of 4, but he has naturally something to say 
(p- 519) about the articular nominative—instead of the vocative— 
really a bit of apposition. Oddly enough, his parallel is the 
French ‘chose’ instead of the French article as in ‘la fille’. 
Familiar Greek is parallel with Hebrew. 

V. 23: dpa... dre mpooxuynoovn. It is interesting to find in this 
sphere a correctness of usage not formulated in the ordinary 
manuals. ére with future indicative is rare. It is used only 
when there is a definite antecedent and the tendency to éra» is 
strong even then as in the famous éocera: jyap dr’ av mor’ 
"Theos Cf. 5, 25: epyerae Spa viv Gre of vexpot dxovcorrat 
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Vv. 41 moAAg: There seems to be no competition on the part of 
mov, which is in some authors the successful rival. (See Helbing, 
Der Instrumentalis bei Herodot, p. 21, much fuller than Joost, 
Xenophon, p. 143). 

V. 42: rn Te yuvacxi. re here starts the question as to the use of 
re in popular speech. See note on 2, 15. 

V. 47: fuedXe yap droOvyoxew, an exact use naturally retained in 
familiar language and in familiar phrases. One might say that 
the view of death is usually postponed until one is at the point 
of it, but péA\w reAeuraoev, the more polite synonym, is not 
uncommon. Unfortunately we shall find that John never uses 
the future infinitive with péAdo, and we are not to imitate the ex- 
ample of those who see mountains and marvels in these variations. 
No remark in Dr. Abbott. 

V. 52: Spay é83éunv. The accusative triumphs here as with the 
preposition. If ojpepoy and ofres, why not dpav €Bddunv? ‘It is 
perhaps vernacular’, says Abbott (p. 75), like our ‘what time 
did it happen’? The accusative spreads like lava. See note on 

CHAPTER V. v.7 dvOpwmov iva Béddy where we should 
expect rév Badoivra. iva fatal to so much is fatal to the future par- 
ticiple. See note on 1, 27. 

vv. 8. 11: Shows that the feeling 
for the imperative in this sphere is not deadened, nor in fact in 
any sphere of Greek, though the aorist comes forward where 
the distinction is not to be insisted on, possibly in the interest 
of perspicuity. Heré again Dr. Abbott takes up his parable 
(p- 318 foll.), and insists on a sharp distinction everywhere. 
‘The first aorist imperative is (1) sometimes more definite, (2) 
sometimes more authoritative, (3) sometimes more solemn than 
the present imperative, which may denote continuous action. 
The second aorist has not this solemn or authoritative meaning. 
Indeed, in special uses the second aorist may be less authoritative 
than the present.’ Needless to say, the difference between present 
and aorist imperative in the classical domain is a matter of in- 
finite discussion. The prohibitives have a large literature all to 
themselves. To discuss Dr. Abbott’s conclusion would require 
more space than I have given to a review, already too long. 

v. 13 ééévevoev. Here I am tempted to leave the syntactical 
sphere for a moment, and to remark on the vocabulary. Needless 
to say, in St. John we are not plagued with literary reminiscences 
as we are in literary Greek and in literary French. They are 
delightful to those who understand them, but there are moods 
in which one welcomes Pierre Loti. ¢gévevoev is not an allusion 
to Pindar O. 13, 114: éxvedoa The next thing I shall 
be told that the Johannine écvedoau is not from éxvéo, as if the 
Biblical narrative were superior to plays on words. 

V. 39 épavvare ras ypadds: A famous duduiBodia. Is it ‘Ye search’ 
or ‘Search ye’. How we welcome the negative! How we 
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welcome the aorist! There is no balm in the Gilead of gram- 
marians. In the Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXII 64 foll., Professor 
Harry undertook to show that dpare is always present indicative. 
The thesis would seem to be a priorz hopeless in view of the 
large number of épa’s about which there can be no ambiguity, but 
Professor Harry falls back on intellectual visiou as opposed to 
sensuous perception, and Dr. Abbott, on the other hand, maintains 
(p. 678) that initial épare in the scenic poets probably always 
means ‘ See’ and cites this same passage of Aeschyl. P. V. 119 that 
started Professor Harry on his crusade in behalf of the indicative. 
That ¢pavvare is indicative here Dr. Abbott and Professor Harry 
are agreed. 

CHAPTER VI. v. 19 rd mdoiov éyévero ris yas: It may 
be said that the ship was beached, which would be the normal 
Attic prose use, but ézi is a ticklish preposition in any sphere of 
Greek and dissertations have been written on it. Dr. Abbott 
touches this passage lightly (p. 261), but naturally has a great 
deal to say about émi rijs Oaddoons. 

VI 28 ri wowtpev; The conative present instead of the sub- 
junctive appears in all spheres that admit of dramatic excitement. 


The chapters that follow those which are embraced in the 
supposed Oxyrhynchus fragment show among other things how 
dangerous it is to reason from even so considerable a find as to 
the usage of an author. So xai—é¢ does not occur until 8, 15. 
The so-called Ionic écrs = és first shows its head in 8, 53. The 
desiderated optative with a turns up 13, 24, but only in the 
textus receptus; see notes on 1,17; 3, 2. The third attributive 
position makes its solitary appearance in 14, 27 (Abbott, p. 68). 
avv does not come to light until 18, 1 (cf. A. J. P. VIII 221). 

Still these few examples of a few chapters would suffice to show 
that the fragment is not a mere jargon. It is real Greek of a kind. 
The oriental words that we notice are unassimilated bits. Lange 
suspected Bde in Alkman of being a Lydian reminiscence of 
Baal parallel with ei@e = «i 6eés, to which he might have added 
ri dai(uwv), ‘what the devil’, if he had been capable of a joke. 
It is not a Greek that wells up from the heart of national life, but 
it is a Greek that has been picked up from Greek speaking people, 
and has its lesson for all those who desire to penetrate into the 
actual life of that wonderful language. 

The glimpses I have given of Dr. Abbott’s volume may serve, 
however imperfectly, to show that the ‘tiptilted’ attitude is not 
the proper one for the grammatical nose of the lover of Attic 
literature, when he comes into the neighborhood of Siloa’s brook, 
and all who do must study Dr. Abbott and forget the obser- 
vations of the stage heathen, who has commented perhaps too 


frivolously on this valuable book. 
BasiL L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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Bucolici Graeci: recensuit et emendavit Udalricus de Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff. Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 
Die Textgeschichte der Griechischen Bukoliker, VoN ULRICH 
VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. Berlin, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1906. 


The Oxford edition of the Greek bucolic poets has as its com- 
panion the volume published at the same time in Berlin. The 
second work is, in a sense, though not in the conventional sense, 
a commentary on the first. Nearly every important point in 
which the text shows deviation from previous editions finds its 
explanation in one way or another in the latter volume. So much 
of the preface to the text as relates to the fundamental matter of 
the history of the text is a succinct statement of principles and 
results as these are set forth in the volume of discussions. In this 
one word, Textgeschichte, is the essence of the matter. The 
primary merit of the two works now under consideration is the 
thorough and masterly way in which the historical method of 
dealing with a text is applied. 

The edition of the text comprises three parts. The first part 
includes those poems whose title as genuine works of Theocritus 
can be traced back to antiquity. These are the idylls 1-18, 22, 
24, 28-30, the epigrams and the single fragment; the poems are, 
however, given in the text in this order: 1, 7, 3-6, 8-14, 2, 15,17, 
16, 18, 24, 22, 28-30, epigrams, fragment. These are the limits 
for Theocritus. Within these limits are two poems, 8 and 9, 
which the editor adjudges spurious. The ancient edition, then, 
which this present edition seeks to reproduce, contains two poems 
wrongly attributed to Theocritus. The first or Theocritean part 
of the Oxford volume is followed by the Appendix, as it is here 
termed, which is composed of the following poems, arranged in 
the following groups: 1. The Lament for Bion, or Moschus 3. 
(We use throughout the familiar system of designation.) This 
poem is placed first in the Appendix as being the first and the 
closest of the accretions to the Theocritean collection. 2. Theoc- 
ritus 25. Moschus 4. These two poems are preserved alike in 
the two families of manuscripts, 1 and #. 3. Theocritus 26 and 
27. These two are preserved in Malone. 4. Theocritus 20and 21. 
Moschus 1. Theocritus 19. Bion1. Els Theoc- 
ritus 23. Bion 2. These poems are preserved in@ alone. 5. 
Moschus 2, which has been transmitted through channels inde- 
pendent of M and #; and the fragments of Bion and Moschus, 
chiefly from Stobaeus. The third part, which follows the Appen- 
dix and concludes the text, is made up of the Technopaegnia 
which were once an appendix to the ancient edition of Theocritus. 

The current classification of the bucolic poems into three groups, 
prefaced respectively by the names Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
dates from the edition of Stephanus. Wilamowitz begins his 
work on the farther side of Stephanus, and the old classification 
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is once and for allleft behind. The starting point of the discussion 
is the determination of the peculiar textual history of Theocritus 
1, 3-13. Of prime importance is Codex Ambrosianus 222, or K. 
This manuscript is the best representative of an ancient Theocritus 
carefully edited and furnished with scholia which are an important 
check upon the text. Together with one other witness, K vouches 
for the presence of the Thalysia in the second place in the oldest 
ascertainable edition of Theocritus. Together with a further 
group of witnesses, K vouches for the presence of the Pharma- 
ceutriae in another than the second place. This is the basis for 
the order adopted: 1, 7, 3-6, 8-13. Of these, 12 and 13 have 
madepacria as the dominant motive; the ten that precede are gen- 
uine pastorals and are the decem eclogae mere rusticae mentioned 
in the introduction to the Servius commentary upon Vergil’s 
Bucolics. 

The discussion proceeds to consider the order of the poems 14, 
2, 15-18, and their textual basis. That which individualizes this 
group of poems is the relatively diminishing importance of K, 
and the growing significance of that body of manuscripts indicated 
by #. Besides the differences in character, there is the important 
distinction that unlike K and its fellows @ has noscholia. Yet by 
a process of retrogression, a point of convergence is found for 
these two branches of the text. This appears from an examina- 
tion of the common corruptions in 14. 23, 49, 60. More instruc- 
tive still is 16. 44, where the common corruption evidently arose 
somewhere between the second and fifth centuries. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that an ancient text carefully made and 
provided with a commentary, is the basis of the existing text of 
Theocritus. The order in which this second group of poems is 
printed in the Oxford volume is the order of K: 14, 2, 15, 17, 
16,18. The evidence that the 18 poems are by Theocritus is not 
the authority of any printed edition or of the Byzantine scholars, 
but this fact, in addition to whatever other ancient testimony may 
exist for the several poems, that these poems formed the principal 
part of an edition of Theocritus which shows every token of having 
been carefully prepared. Further, ancient testimony guarantees 
the genuineness of 24 and 22; the Aeolic pieces, 28-30, show 
unnistakable traces of association with the ancient edition. In- 
cluding, then, the epigrams, and the Syrinx which is left in the 
collection of Technopaegnia, this is the earliest attainable Theoc- 
ritus, so far as external evidence gives basis fora judgment. Of 
the two poems, 25 and 26, whose authenticity is often inferred, 
Wilamowitz assigns the former to the Appendix, negatively, for 
lack of external evidence that it is by Theocritus, and positively, 
upon internal evidence that it is not by Theocritus. The case for 
26 requires delicate balances. Wilamowitz disallows the testi- 
mony of Eustathius, and gives decisive weight to internal evidence 
which pronounces adversely (Textgeschichte p. 104). 

The second part of the Oxford edition, the Appendix, comprises 
everything of the bucolic collection that is not demonstrably by 
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Theocritus. The principle of arrangement is the manuscript evi- 
dence. There is no attempt, as in the edition of Ahrens, to set 
off into distinct groups the works of Bion and Moschus. In this 
way the fact is exemplified that, so far as trustworthy manuscript 
evidence goes, the poems of the Appendix are anonymous. The 
attributions of certain ones to Theocritus are not earlier than the 
Byzantine period and are therefore without authority. The 
exceptions to the rule of anonymity are only apparent. The 
Runaway Love of Moschus gets its author’s title in the manu- 
script’s sources from the Anthology, and. the Europa of Moschus 
has an entirely different textual history from that of the preceding 
poems of the Appendix. Just as in the case of Theocritus an an- 
cient edition with a grammatical commentary is the clue that leads 
back into antiquity, so here the recognition of the precise way in 
which each poem has been handed down, together with the recog- 
nition of the separate character of the Appendix, gives the true 
point of departure. The way backward toward antiquity is not 
so much a way as a region of gloom with occasional points of 
light. There is evidence enough to justify the following conclu- 
sion (Textgeschichte p. 106): that there existed in late antiquity 
a large comprehensive collection of bucolic poems side by side 
with the edition of Theocritus. For the larger one, evidence 
carries us back as far as the time of Nonnus; for the smaller, the 
scholia, the history of the collection of epigrams and the testimony 
yielded by Vergil lead back to the first century B. c. In this 
period there existed an edition of Theocritus, with a learned com- 
mentary of the sort that indicates the authorship of the gramma- 
rian Theon. 

Up to this point the investigation has proceeded from the later 
toward the earlier point of time. Here it rests, and two epigrams 
are offered in evidence. The first is found in the scholia and is 
ascribed to Artemidorus, a grammarian whose time can be 
determined approximately as 70 B. C. 


BovxoAtkal Moicas oropades rroxa, viv dua 
évri pas pardpas, évri ayéAas. 


The other is the epigram commonly reckoned as the twenty- 
second of Theocritus, beginning: édos 6 Xios. The former is the 
motto which Artemidorus prefixed to a comprehensive collection 
of bucolic poems. It is a fair inference that we have in the poems 
of the Appendix the remains of this collection, although the rela- 
tionship cannot be traced in detail. The latter epigram was 
prefixed to the special edition of Theocritus prepared by the son 
of Artemidorus, the grammarian Theon. This edition was 
restricted to the poems of Theocritus; Theon drew upon the 
larger collection for his text of the poems and added a learned 
commentary which is the nucleus of our scholia. That the poems 
in the collection of Artemidorus, both those of Theocritus and the 
others as well, had never before been collected, is to be inferred 
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from the couplet. The same thing is presupposed by the term 
eidvAXov, a diminutive of ei8os; both terms were used by the gram- 
marians of single poems. The history of the text of Pindar is 
parallel with that of Theocritus in that the poems of both were 
collected and arranged not by the authors but by later hands, and 
in both cases the single pieces passed current for a long period. 

I have attempted to formulate in brief compass the theory which 
underlies the Oxford text of the bucolic poets. In his attitude 
toward the problems presented, Wilamowitz cordially acknowl- 
edges the intellectual leadership of Ahrens. His own acumen 
and learning are devoted to the important end of correcting and 
advancing the work which Ahrens began. In the filty years that 
have intervened, the vulgate notion of the bucolic poets has not 
been radically changed for the wider circle of readers. To this 
extent, at least, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus have remained the 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus of Stephanus, that the burden of 
proof has seemed to rest upon him who questions the authorship 
of any given poem. It is an important event in criticism that the 
Oxford edition of the bucolic poets has discarded the old order 
in the interests of a system of arrangement that displays at once 
the results attained during the last fifty years for the histcry of 
the text and the question of authorship. 

The value of Ahrens’ work has been somewhat obscured by the 
license which he used in the rejection of verses. The Oxford 
volume is a good measure of the progress that fifty years have 
brought in both theory and practice of textual criticism. The 
text, as such, is in the best sense conservative. In the praefatio, 
p. VIII seq., is a terse statement of the essential difference be- 
tween the problem presented to an editor or emendator by Theoc- 
ritus, and that presented by the poems of the Appendix. On 
p. IX this principle of procedure is formulated: a vu/gatis ad 
tradita redire et debui et volut. There is observable throvghout 
a refreshing independence of judgment in the treatment of time- 
honored conjectures, and a keen sense of what constitutes evidence. 
It is a small matter, to be sure, yet characteristic, that the critical 
note to 7. 8, ipawov, does not read: “corr. Heinsius”, or “conj. 
Heinsius”, but “Heinsius e Vergil. Ecl. IX. 42”; for the critical 
fact is Vergil’s imitation, not the authority of Heinsius. This is 
one of a number of instances. Verse 61 of 13 is rejected, but on 
the best of authority. The only excision that can be called radical 
1s 5. 73; and yet the condemnation of the verse means the resto- 
ration of a perfectly certified reading in verse 1. The one other 
passage which may fall under the suspicion of radical treatment 
Is 22. 170, after which a considerable Jacuna is assumed. This 
thesis is defended at length in the valuable fifth appendix of the 
Textgeschichte. We are here concerned with the fact that the 
root of the new interpretation is found in the conservation of two 
readings, in 173 and 175, which former editors have assumed to 
be valueless. The most notable piece of constructive work is the 
discussion of 1. 105-113 (Textgeschichte, 21. n. 1; 226-235). 
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Usually from one to four verses are abandoned as interpolations. 
By the help of a quotation by Plutarch, Wilamowitz emends 106 
and 107, then defends 107, which has been very generally con- 
demned, and vs. 110 as well. He reconstructs, by the aid of 
certain notes in the Servius commentary to the Aeneid (2. 35, 
687, 649; 1. 617), together with the passage from Plutarch above 
cited, a version that Theocritus is alleged to have given of the 
blinding of Anchises. These references of the grammarians to 
this peculiar version have always been a puzzle, since they have 
not been found to be applicable to any extant poem of Theocritus. 
Contrary to the common version that Anchises had been crippled 
by a thunderbolt of Zeus, Theocritus is asserted to have said that 
he was blinded by a thunderbolt. Now Wilamowitz maintains 
that the essential part of the story, so far as it concerns Theocritus, 
was the blinding; the way in which the blinding was effected, i. e. 
by a thunderbolt, is attributed to Theocritus by a piece of careless 
mental association, for he thought of it as brought to pass by the 
sting of bees. Verse 107 assumes a knowledge of this version 
and hints at the story of the sorry sequel of the favor of Aphrodite 
to Anchises; just as 110 hints at the fatal encounter with the boar 
which Aphrodite’s favor had brought upon Adonis. This version 
of the blinding of Anchises gives point to vs. 107 and explains the 
otherwise unexplained references in Servius. It is, to be sure, not 
a tradition, but a reconstruction which is based upon tradition 
and which satisfies the principal conditions of the problem. With- 
out any attempt at an exhaustive list of interesting passages, the 
treatment of the text in the following is worthy of notice: 15. 
143-4, where the readings of K are brought to honor; 6. 15-16, 
21-25, where slight but valuable changes of punctuation are made ; 
7. 15-16; 15. 15-16; 16. 72, 107. 
Among the poems which stood in the ancient edition are two, 
8 and 9, whose genuineness Wilamowitz denies. The question 
has been long debated. The interpretation of 9 is of peculiar 
interest since it bears decisively upon the two principal views that 
are held as to the earliest edition of Theocritus. The reasons 
have already been outlined for the conclusion that Theocritus 
himself did not publish his poems collectively. The seventh 
appendix to the Textgeschichte deals in detail with 9, maintaining 
that the poem is a whole, having a beginning, a middle and an 
end; a poor poem, indeed, yet from one hand; not, however, in 
any part of it from the hand of Theocritus. The interpretation of 
the crucial verses, 28-36, will, I believe, stand. If so, the chief 
support is withdrawn from the theory that Theocritus himself 
issued an edition of bucolic poems, whose epilogue is embedded 
in 9. 
The ground that we have so far traversed is beset by critical 
difficulties and controversies which are here, for the most part, 
left without discussion. The purpose of this review is not so 
much to estimate as to point out that which is new and relatively 
important. Two salient features the Oxford edition of the bucolic 
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poets possesses, a conservative text and an apparently radical 
arrangement of the poems. Both features are the outcome of one 
method: the historical method of treating an ancient author, 
which seeks to remove the accretions of the centuries and to 
restore the ancient book to its earliest ascertainable form. With 
regard to the order of the poems it should be said that the appli- 
cation of this method does not mean that the convenience of the 
average reader, familiar with the old order, has been ignored. 
On the contrary, every care has been taken to mark the poems 
so as to facilitate reference. He who seeks “Theocritus 23” or 
“‘Moschus 4” need seek neither long nor in vain. 

In conclusion a word concerning the new Theocritus from the 
teacher’s point of view. The reading of Theocritus in American 
Colleges is on the increase and we are even promised an American 
edition adapted to class-room use. The teacher who cares for 
fresh interpretation will find something to his advantage in these 
two books, technical though they seem. The Argumenta, given at 
the end of the text, contain many a valuable hint. The discussion 
of 8, Textgeschichte p. 122 f., the whole of the third appendix which 
deals in a large way with the chronological order of the poems, 
and the fourth, fifth, sixth and ninth appendices are especially 
valuable. I mention last the first thing that caught my attention 
in opening the new volume of poems, the note to the first words 
of the epigram: @dos 6 Xios. “ Homerus, cf. 7. 47; 22. 218.” 
That ‘the Chian” of this epigram is not some Theocritus who 
hailed from Chios but Homer himself is so apt and so epigram- 
matic that it is difficult to think oneself back into the old explana- 
tion. It is of interest to know that an ancient grammarian and 
one modern scholar, Welcker, saw the truth; but as a piece of 
available knowledge we may fairly ascribe this interpretation to 
the editor of the Oxford volume. 


Hamitton EDWARD FITCH. 
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REPORTS. 
HERMES XL. 


Fascicle 1. 


Die Blatterversetzung im 4. Buche der Briefe ad Atticum (W. 
Sternkopf). Mommsen’s success with the letters ad Quintum 
fratrem (see A. a P. XXVI p. 475) was followed (1845), after an 
examination of Mediceus XLIX 18, by a similar reconstitution of 
the text of the 4. book ad Atticum (ep. 16 to end), based on the 
theory that here too the MS leaves of the archetype had be- 
come disarranged. But as a section containing about 60 lines 
(Orelli’s text) had changed places with one of go lines, which dif- 
ference in length Mommsen did not attempt to account for, and 
as a number of difficulties remained, a few scholars have assumed 
further minor transpositions, especially Holzapfel, whose sugges- 
tion has been adopted by C. F. W. Miiller and Purser. Stern- 
kopf vigorously defends the text, as determined by Mommsen 
and accepted by Boot, Baiter, Wesenberg and Tyrrell, by means 
of interpretation and emendation. He, further, meets the chron- 
ological difficulties that have been pointed out, and with the aid 
of diagrams makes it clear how unequal as well as equal sections 
could be interchanged. The same disarrangement in the other 
Atticus MSS and their approximate agreement, in the probable 
number of page lines, with the Quintus MSS point to a common 
archetype. A useful summary of the letters in question is given 
(pp. 42-44) with the assurance that we have in them a safe histori- 
cal guide. 

Atticus als Geschichtschreiber (F. Miinzer). Atticus began his 
historical work with a sketch of Cicero’s consulship (60 B. C.), which 
was but a step to monographs on such families as the Fabii and 
Aemilii(58 B.c.). His point of departure was the living members, 
to the neglect, as a rule, of extinct branches; but he included ances- 
tors on the distaff side. Then stimulated by Cicero’s de Republica 
(54 B. C.) he wrote his most important work, the liber annalis (47-46 
B.C.), in time to aid Cicero greatly in the composition of his Brutus. 
Though fragments are absent and specific references to its con- 
tents few, we can obtain a fair general idea of it from Nepos 
(Atticus) and Cicero (Brutus, Orator). Moreover, the latter’s 
large use of itencouraged Miinzer to attempt a reconstruction. 
In accord with scholars as to its general character, and proceed- 
ing critically from well-known data, especially passages in the 
Brutus and Cato, thereby revealing Cicero’s methods, Miinzer 
presents the liber annalis concretely, step by step, as containing: 
the dates, reckoned yearly, or at convenient intervals, ab urbe 


| 
| 
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condita; the names of the eponymous magistrates, chiefly con- 
suls, with full name and the addition, if famous, of their filiation ; 
also the names of praetors and plebeian tribunes when connected 
with important events (Mommsen rom. Chron. 145 A 274 to the 
contrary notwithstanding); further, laws, wars and, in general, 
res illustres populi Romani, including to some extent foreign, 
especially Athenian history, arranged synchronistically. It was 
apparently more convenient and serviceable than Nepos’ chron- 
ica in three books; but less accurate from its dependence on the 
later annalists. After its publication Atticus wrote by request 
other genealogical monographs. The article is valuable for 
interesting details. 


Die Castores als Schutzgétter des rémischen Equitatus (W. 
Helbig). Had the Roman equitatus been organized before the 
period of Hellenic influence, it would have been placed under the 
tutelage of one of the di indigites, viz., Mars or Quirinus; religious 
conservatism would have opposed a later transference; we must 
infer, therefore, that the Hellenic divinities accompanied Hellenic 
influence at the organization of the equitatus [For Attic analogies 
see Mommsen’s Staatsrecht III 1. p. 253 n. 2]. The Roman 
equitatus existed as mounted hoplites as early as the 6. century 
B. C., according to the evidence of clay reliefs, (the regular 
cavalry not earlier than the 4. century, in Athens and Sparta than 
the 5. century B. C.), and was subsequent to the synoikismos of 
the Palatine and Quirinal settlements, as shown by the ancient 
festival calendar. Intercourse with Greece, however, preceded 
the synoikismos, as proved by the burials in the Forum. The 
cult of the Dioscuri, as patrons of the inmeis, was especially 
common in the Western colonies, and was gradually adopted, 
along with the organization of the inmeis, by the Italic patrician 
governments during the period of the Greek oligarchies, and in 
Rome through the mediation of Tusculum, where the Dioscuri 
were the chief divinities. The aid they bore the Locrians at the 
Sagras river about 650 B. C. was duplicated, in Roman legend, 
499 B. C. at lake Regillus (Livy II 19). But the templum Cas- 
torum, erected in consequence 484 B. C., was, of course, not the 
beginning of the Roman cult, which must have been already 
established with altar, grove or fanum, in charge of the tribuni 
celerum, who were originally clothed with military as well as 
priestly functions. These are to be regarded as the sacerdotal 
representatives of the equites, just as the Salian priests repre- 
sented the older Roman infantry. 


Lesefriichte (U. von Wilamowitz-MOllendorff). (See Hermes 
XXXVII 321). Out of an abundance we select the following: 
A discussion of the dittographies and interpolations of the ’Aomis 
‘HpaxAéovs and Karddoyos. The genuine poems of Hesiod grew like 
a snowball, in marked contrast with the Iliad. The corrupt 
verses mrepiyov 8’ imoxaxxéet .. . xatavdein in Demetrius éppny. 142, 
which editors, following Bergk, have inserted in Alcaeus’ imita- 
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tion of Hesiod (Bergk 39), are from Sappho. Just as the Rhesus 
contains un-Euripidean words and expressions, so the fragments 
of the Pleisthenes reveal its spuriousness, viz., the strongly con- 
trasting ye wy (625) is hardly tragic, certainly not Euripidean. 

According to Baumlein, Gr. Partikeln 158-9, it is both tragic and 

uripidean—Aeschyl. Ag. 1378, Prom. 871, S.c. Th. 1062, Soph. 
El. 973, Eur. Or. 1083, El. 754.] The Aratus mentioned by 
Theocritus (VII 98, VI 2) wasa Coan, not the poet of Sok as Christ 
and other devotees of holy ‘mumpsimus’ think. Ps.-Moschus 
III 97 should read Cedxptros; there is no gap 
here. Herodotus wrote X in II 145 for yids; this standing 
later for égaxéo1a produced the impossible érea kai Of 
our texts (cf. Stein l.c.). In Thuc. III 12, W. deletes én’ éxeivois 
an old crux. [Anticipated, see Boehme 1882.] Hyper- 
eides’ fgmt. 184 Bl. rijs muxvds rocodroy eipioxovons means ‘the use 
of the Pnyx fetched (earned) so much’; another instance of an 
Hellenistic word in H. [but cf. Stephanus]. Read imodapBdvew 
oixav at the end of Ps.-Aeschines’ letter 9; W. severely criticizes 
Drerup for publishing a special edition of these letters. Anti- 

hanes of Berga (Plutarch de profectibus in virtute 7) is not to be 
identified with the comic poet A., though a contemporary. His 
Miinchhausen story of the ‘frozen words’ (1. c.) was used as an 
illustration by a pupil of Plato; delete the <émi>. Then follows 
(1. c.) a criticism of Sophocles, which probably originated with 
the poet himself. 


Miscellen: Wackernagel suggests for é¢yxAaioaga (Bacch. V 
142, cf. A. J. P. XXVI p. 480) ééatcaca from the obsolete égaicce 
meaning éfeAeiv, for which see Poll. 6, 88; Hesych, s. v.; Alkman 
fr. 95 (xaraices for xabatpycas) ; Plato com. fr. 38 (II 610 K, II 627 
M) and compare égavorip (Hesych. s.v.). H.v. Arnim attributed 
Papyrus Hercul. 1020 to Chrysippus (Hermes XXV. 473 ff.); 
but appends an interrogation mark in his Stoicorum veterum 
fragm. (II p. 40). B. Keil now gives certainty to A’s conjecture 
with the aid of Isidorus of Pelusium (Patrol. Gr. LX XVIII 1637 
M), who drew his information from the Neoplatonists of Alex- 
andria. (Seealso Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1904, No. 47, p. 1502.) 
Leo points out the metre of the inscription from Luqsor (140/141 
A. D.), published in Bull. de corr. Hell. XXVIII (1904) p. 201, in 
which a father sues a son for non-support before the judge 
Anacharsis,—a new réle for this familiar character. Similar 
versified anecdotes occur in Babrius and Phaedrus. Leo cites also 
Aristoph. Clouds (1321 ff.), Plato’s Gorgias (p. 519 C ff.), etc. 


Fascicle 2. 


Lesefriichte (continued) (U. von Wilamowitz—Mdllendorff). 
The fragmentary tractates of Plutarch, p. 498-5ore originally 
belonged to a dialogue held before the tribunal of a proconsul, 
possibly at Ephesus. The scazons in the Aesopic fable 500c 
Gdn’ .... Sper are not accidental and show that this measure 
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was used in fables before Babrius. The two Ady m. capxopayias 
are genuine; they also belonged to an original dialogue. The 
peasant letters of Aelian are valuable so far as they appertain to 
the fragments of the Comic poets. A few emendations are 
offered. ‘Eavrév rizwpovpevos means ‘he who punishes himself’. 


A rereading of Kallistratus in the new edition by Schenkl and 
Reisch shows again the worthlessness of the author. A few 
emendations are proposed. The Eretrian inscription in the 
*Eqnpepis dpx. 1902, 98 contains the first example of rapawdoi, and so 
W. gives a sketch of Parodic literature on the basis of Athen. 
XV 698, and suggests, from an analogy offered by the inscrip- 
tion, that Hegemon’s gain of fifty drachmas, instead of the 
expected hundred (I. c.), meant that he had obtained at Athens 
the second prize. An emancipation document from Thera (I. G. 
XII 1302) offers a text for illuminating remarks on the names of 
slaves. The occurrence of KAenoi- in names, points to a verb 
kreFew (cf. Smyth Greek Mel. P. p. 185). 


Beitrage zur Textgeschichte des Sueton i. Ihm). (Cf. 
Hermes XXXVI, p. 343 ff, XXXVII, p. 590ff.). The arche- 
type in Fulda served Einhard as a model for his famous vita 
Caroli, and so became known to his admirer Lupus, abbot at 
Ferriéres (840), who sent for it, and either received the original 
or a copy. From this examplar, more or less directly, have de- 
scended the French MSS, our only source. These are full of 
interpolations, excepting M (IX century) and V (XI-XII cen- 
tury), to which G (XI century) is closely related. M is the best ; 
the vulgata agrees with one of the poorest. Ihm gives a classifi- 
cation and discusses some textual points. We note the late 
occurrence of the Acc. Pl. -is, the Genitive -i (instead of -ii) (M 
rarely varies in the case of proper nouns in -ius); the Dat. and 
Abl. -is (instead of -iis),etc. The lack of consistency may be 
due to Suetonius himself, as he depended on various sources. 


Ovids Metamorphosen in doppelter Fassung? (H. Magnus) 
That the Metam., in their unfinished state (cf. Trist. I 7), con- 
tained a number of passages expressed in two ways, between 
which Ovid had not made a final choice, is believed by a number 
of scholars (cf. R. Helm Festschrift fiir J. Vahlen, p. 337 f.). 
Magnus shows that, of the passages in question, only one set 
could have been original. The others are interpolations made at 
different times; three in Metam. VIII, by the same hand, be- 
tween the XI and XIII centuries; 1 544 f. much earlier. Origi- 
nally these interpolations were separate, probably written on the 
margin; but now all the MSS are more or less contaminated, 
making the separation difficult. Only in XII 189 f. is the corrupt 
reading to be traced to MS O (See A. J. P. XXVI, p. 225). The 
Daphne myth (Metam. I 544 f.) is treated at length in an inter- 
esting manner, showing that Ovid, to serve his purposes, trans- 
ferred the Arcadian myth to Thessaly. 
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Festi codicis Neapolitani novae lectiones (W. M. Lindsay). 
L. presents a selection of the more certain readings of a very 
careful copy of some of the burnt fragments of the Farnesianus 
made by Croenert, with brief comments on Miiller’s text, whose 
paging is given. Of the results obtained we note that, according 
to Miiller (p. 301, 2, 26), Festus cites v. 408 of the Cistellaria and 
adds Plautus in Syr., which has been read Syro and Syra and 
variously explained (cf. Schanz Gesch. d. rém. Lit. 1’, p. 47). 
L. gives the corrected reading sym (vel n; non est r) with the 
suggestion Gymnasio ? (s pro g). 

Die Schrift dépwr réxov in der lateinischen Uber- 
setzung des cod. Paris. 7027 (H. Kiihlewein). K. publishes 
here entire the above translation in compliance with Heiberg’s 
request (see A. J. P. X XVI, p. 227), and in a critical account of 
it justifies, in a measure, his sparing use of the same; but admits 
that it served Heiberg to make a number of excellent emenda- 
tions. 


Plutarchs Schrift eiOvpias (M. Pohlenz). Scholars have 
marked a Stoic tendency in this essay (cf. A. J. P. I, p. 102; 
XII, p. 375 (bis), cf. also XXV, p. 472); but all post-Aristotelian 
schools have in common the aim to render man independent of 
external circumstances by the exercise of reason. Epicurus said 
dvev rod dpovipws cai Kadds Kal dtxaiws (Sent. s. 5 ; 
cf. Ritter & Preller’ 383). A careful analysis and detailed ex- 
amination of the mepi eddvuias reveal that the theme, disposition 
and a number of essential details are Epicurean. This is due to 
some Epicurean source, to be dated somewhere between 146 B.C. 
and the Empire, a source that probably departed from the official 
Epicurean doctrine (c. 16). Indeed, it is likely that Plutarch 
used a source that, like himself, had gathered honey from many 
flowers. While following the original disposition of the matter, 
Plutarch introduced a number of details that applied to his 
Roman friend Paccius (not the poet mentioned by Juvenal), and 
drew on his other writings and notes. Thus the source has been 
obscured by the inclusion of anecdotes and citations from Cynics, 
Academicians, and Stoics as well as from Epicureans. That the 
Platonic Plutarch, author of mpés Kodérny, etc., should have used 
an Epicurean treatise on the #80v) xaraornparixy is not so strange, 
especially as he could modify details at will, and is further made 
intelligible by comparison with his mapapvOntixds els thy yuvaixa rhv 
airod. Through Plutarch these Epicurean ideas were current 
among the Christians of the IV century. Basil the Great even 
recommended the monastic life with words of Epicurus. 


Aristotelica (H. Diels). 1. In Metaphy. A 5. 987° 9 our texts 
read perptorepov, which is, as D. shows, unsuitable to the context 
as it would compliment Arist. predecessors. So D. develops the 
meaning of the obscure variant popvyérepov as equivalent to oxore- 
vérepov, which fits the passage. Probably *popuxpés is related to 
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popvacew (Od. » 435) as Bdedvypés (Epicharmus 63 Kaib.) is to 
B8ehiccev. We see that just as words unknown to the Graeculi 
disappeared from the better preserved text of Plato (cf. Hermes 
XXXV, p. 544), so it has happened with the text of Aristotle. 
D. illustrates this fact also with the Abderite term maddocew (Attic 
mréxev). Perhaps Plato Phaedo 82 D should read maddr- 
rovres (Spotting [their soul] with caua); maddocew was possibly a 
poetical expression derived from Philolaos. 2. D. shows that 
the curious notion that sweet water would filter through the walls 
of a closed waxen bottle sunk in the sea, originated with Demo- 
critus, from whom Aristotle, his admirer, and others accepted 
it. Though a mistaken experiment, it illustrates the inductive 
method of the Abderite school, from which a large part of 
Strato’s experimental Physics was derived. 


Miscellen: Landgraf proposes: 1—vertitur for the difficult 
perditur in Horace Sat. II 6. 59 [Anticipated by Halm cf. 
Kriiger™, p. 208]. The verse imitates Enn. Ann. 6: vertitur in- 
terea caelum just as Vergil Aen. 2. 250 does (cf. Macrob. 6. 1. 8). 
For an additional example of Ennius as a common source of 
Vergil and Horace, see Sat. II 6, 100, and Aen. VI 535 (cf. Norden, 
Aen. VI, p. 363 A 2 and p. 263); 2—/icos (Charisius, p. 96, 
5 K) for vicos in Hor. Sat. 1, 9, 13 (cf. Varr. r. r. 1, 2, 10 sacra via 
ubi poma veneunt). Detlefsen offers some corrections to Keil’s 
(Gram. lat. 1, 533-565) extracts from Charisius’ Ars. gram., 
found only in cod. Vindob. 16, dated 7oo A. D. at Bobbio. 
Knaack prints the metamorphosis of the nymph Peristera, as told 
by Lactantius Placidus (comm. in Stat. Theb. IV 226) and offers 


a few emendations. 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 


PHILOLOGUs, LXIV (N. F. XVIID, 1905. 


I, pp. 1-26. Th. Zielinski, Marginalien II. Here are collected 
more than a score of brief observations including: Euripides’ 
Meleager ; rudimentary motives in Tragedy ; Sophocles’ Trachi- 
niae; the marvelous water of the Styx; time of Cic. pro Roscio 
comoedo; Ovid’s Art of Love; the forsaken lady as heroine and 
wife; Ovid and Shakespeare; Charmion; Petronius’ vinum domi- 
nicum, ministratoris gratia est (cf. Aristoph, Eq. 1205) ; Genius 
and Juno; the seven deadly sins (cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 33 ff. and Serv. 
ad Aen. VI, 714); the alchemistic Oracles of Apollo; the Initia- - 
tives of Leontios; an ancient Wallenstein; Plutarch and Shake- 
speare. 

II, pp. 27-65. G.A. Gerhard, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Briefes I. The formula 6 deiva ra dein yaipey. 
1. The grammatical explanation of the formula. Apollonios 
Dyskolos explains yaipew as infinitive instead of imperative, but 
later gives the choice of supplying Aéye: (=mpoordrre) xaipew 
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responding to yaipe, and evxeras yaipew for xaipus, the former being 
the preferable. (P. 37) The only historically approved explana- 
tion is Aéyee Or ypape. 2. The development of the formula. It 
came to the Greeks from the Persians in the beginning of the fifth 
century, from the official correspondence with the great kings. 
This form was 6 dciva ra deine (rade OF Sde) Aéyet, (rade) ypape. This 
was later superseded by yaipew. 


III, pp. 66-94. E. Drerup, Beitrage zur Topographie von 
Alt-Athen. 1. The Dedapyixdy évvedrvdov. Statement on p. 22: 
There was a confusion between the older wide-encircling and 
strongly fortified and the later narrower and unfortified Pelar- 
gikon, which resulted in the invention of a powerful outwork 
with nine gates, supposed to have been on the saddle between 
the Akropolis andthe Areopagos. II. The Pnyx. Summary on 
p. 80 f: The original purpose was for religious assemblies as is 
shown by thestyle ofconstruction, which is of the Mykenaean time. 
The elevated platform cut from the rock was for the king and his 
suite. III. The oldest lower city and Thukydides I] 15. Sum- 
mary on p. 92: The passage is an historical reconstruction. Re- 
liable historical tradition did not exist. 


IV, pp. 95-115. O. Leutze, Metellus caecatus. Examination 
of the story that L. Caecilius Metellus, who saved the Palladium 
in 241 B. C. from the fire in the temple of Vesta, was struck blind, 
but was rewarded with a statue and admission tothe Senate. The 
conclusion is that he saved some of the relics from the temple and 
was rewarded by his fellow citizens. The story of the blinding, 
the identification of the relics with the Palladium, are additions. 
The account of the blinding arose in the time of the empire under 
the influence of the schools of rhetoric. 


V, pp. 116-136. J. P. Postgate, Ad. siluas Statianas Siluula. 
Discussion of the readings of the Madrid codex. 


VI, pp. 137-141. Fr. Luterbacher, Chronologische Fragen 
zu Livius XXI. Livy reckons as a biennium the end of the year 
- 218 B. C. and the greater part of 217. According to this method 
of reckoning we can see how the Mercenary War in Polybius 
1. 88.7 is three years and four months, in Livy 21. 2.1 five years. 
Livy includes the end of 241 and the beginning of 237. Hamilcar 
went to Spain in 237 and died in the beginning of 229. Hasdru- 
bal’s death falls probably in the close of 222, not the beginning of 
221. Saguntum was destroyed in 219. 


VII, pp. 142-146. O. Crusius, Aus antiken Schulbiichern. 
The ostrakon published in Bull. d. corr. Hellén. 1904, 202, of the 
year 140 A. D., contains an hitherto apparently unknown Ana- 
charsis-ypeia, in trimeters, written from dictation by some pupil. 
Its contents resemble those of Ox. pap. II 84, p. 133, also from 
the hand of a school-boy. 
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Miscellen. 


I. pp. 147-148. O. Schroeder, ‘ Euripides an die Nacht.’ (Ar. 
ran. 1331 ff.) Text with metrical divisions and comments. 


2. pp. 149-150. E. Bickel, Zur Bedeutung des Ammon- 
Orakels. The ps. Platonic Alcibiades mepi etxis XII 148 D-149 C 
compared with Lucan 9, 515 f. shows that Ammon, a god of pov- 
erty, preferred a maimed victim to the gifts of wealth. This may 
show influence of the cynic philosophy. 


3 pp. 150-153. P. Diergart, ’Opeixadxos und Yevddpyvpos in 
chemischer Beleuchtung. The former, from the first century 
B. C. on, corresponded to our brass. What it was in the classical 
period must remain problematical. It may be translated “copper- 
alloy.” Yevdapyuvpos (Strabo 610) is probably not zinc. It may be 
translated “ false-silver,” with the addition ‘of unknown com- 
position.” 


4. pp. 153-154. T.W. Dougan, Hectora Hectorem, Zu Cicero 
Tusc. I, 44, 105. Read Hectora in the passage from Accius and 
in Cicero’s words following: Cf. Varro L.L. X 70 (Muell.) Accius 
Hectorem nolet facere Hectora malet. 


5. pp. 154-158. Th. Breiter, Die Planeten bei Manilius. M. 
said all he wanted to say about the planets, so far as it suited his 
plan, as he has laid itdown. What does not accord with this plan 
has been added by old interpolators. 


6. pp. 158-160. H. Funck, Beitrage zur Erklarung und 
Uebersetzung der romischen Komiker. Notes on Trin. 510, 599, 
723 ff. 820, 1146, Men. 120f., 136, 156,252. P.160Suppl. to Pp. 80. 
A new evidence for the date of the erection of the Pnyx is found 
in the undoubted relation of the Pnyx-complex with the 
“Theatre” of the Mykenaean palace in Phaistos. 


VIII, pp. 161-223. W. Otto-Juno, Contributions to the under- 
standing of the oldest and the most important facts of her cult. 
1. Examination as to the spread of the cult shows (p. 171), that 
with one exception the goddess is not met with outside of Rome 
(Latium) in a form which is not already known from Rome, and 
that accordingly a transfer from or to Rome must have taken 
place, and secondly, that aside from Etruria, the places which 
have been shown to be centers of the Juno-cult are all either old 
colonies or cities which at an early period adopted the Roman 
life. P. 176. Most probably the origin of the cult is to be sought 
in Latium. II. “Juno” denotes the female soul as a divine being 
of the female sex. III. Juno as fruitfulness of nature. IV. Juno 
as queen. V. As Lady ofthe Kalends. VI. Was Juno really as 
closely joined with Juppiter in the cults of antiquity as is generally 
accepted? Results and conclusions pp. 220-3. J.is a goddess 
of the underworld. The name is perhaps a fem. of iuvenis— 
young woman. 
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IX, pp. 224-247. A. Matthaei, Das Geiselwesen bei den RO- 
mern. a are such pledges as in extrajudicial use are 
delivered over to a party, who can deal with them according to 
his free judgment (though not arbitrarily), as surety for some 
obligation. 


X, pp. 248-253. M. Mayer, Mé&Aa. Discussion of the use 
made of certain clay-objects, probably by masons, plasterers, 
and painters. They are inscribed often with the name of the 
owner; one has MEA which seems to be for réd:Aov, a name suiting 
the use the object was probably put to. 


XI, pp. 254-268. C. Hentze, Die Chorreden in den homer- 
ischen Epen. In Iliad there are 10, B 271, A 81,X 372, H 178, 201, 
P 414, 420, F155, 297, 319. In the Odyssey there are 18, 8 324, 
331, 8 769, 8 328, « 493, « 37, 442, v 167, p 482, o 72, III, 400, 
v 375, > 362, 396, 401, x 26, y 148. The conclusion of the writer 
(p. 259) is that for the Iliad these passages are not mere ‘frills,’ 
but are either themselves essential parts of the epic action, or 
of immediate significance for its development. In the Odyssey 
(p. 263 f.) 12 are from the suitors, while in the Iliad it was not 
so often necessary to put words into the mouths of the great 
mass of the Achaean and Trojan armies. 


XII, pp. 269-279. C. Wendel, Theocritea. 1. The Commelin 
edition of 1596 is same text as 1603. The ed. 1604 by Heinsius 
* makes some changes, not on the basis of the MSS, but mixes in 
reading from older editions. 2. If Sisyidas and Sixedidas are 
originally nicknames of members of a guild of bucolic poets, 
then in the Thalysia they denote all members of the one and 
the other guild, and get individual meaning only from the con- 
nection. 3. The Adoniazusae. 4. 3ydos dOpdos (vs. 72) is 
emended to dyAos d[us]Opés. Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 1201 ff. and Horace 
Ep. I. 2,27. The Oxyrh. fragment of Theokritos strengthens our 
confidence in the traditional text. 6. Paris Codex, ancien fonds 
grec 2884. 7. The fifth idyll. 8. The fourth idyll. 9 The 
question of strophe-division in the eighth and other idylls. 


XIII, pp. 280-283. A. Ludwich, Nachlese zu den Fragmenten 
des — Anubion. Continuation from Philologus LXIII, 
pp. 116 ff. 


XIV, pp. 284-296. O. Altenburg, Niobe bei Ovid. Analysis 
of the text and a discussion of the sources of the version of the 
myth used by Ovid. The tale of Arachne was doubtless taken 
from some Alexandrine manual of mythology. Ovid follows 
neither Euphorion nor Apollodoros nor Sophokles in the myth of 
Niobe, but seems to be combining materials from a Theban and 
Lydian source. 

XV, pp. 297-307. M. Rostowzew, Die Domanenpolizei in den 
rémischen Kaiserreiche. An attempt to set forth the organization 
of the police service in the so-called sa/fus, the great imperial and 
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private landed estates. These police, called saltuarii, were for the 
most part slaves. On page 302ff. is a discussion of the Greek 
equivalent for saltuarius, dpeo- Or dpopvAaxes. The imperial estates 
were mostly patrolled by soldiers, hence the fact that almost no 
saltuarii are met with there. 


Miscellen: 
7. pp. 308-310. K. Praechter, Zu Xenophanes. 


8. pp. 310-314. Th. Stang], Zu Ammianus Marcellinus, Se- 
neca de providentia und Plinius’ Panegyricus. Ammian. 14, 11, 26; 
Sen. de prov., 3, 4; Plin. Pan., 44,6; Ammian. 20, 7, 6; 30, 6,6; 
31, 10, 1; 31, 16,7; 21, 13, 15; 17, 5, Il. 

9. pp. 314-320. A. Funck, Beitrage zur Erklarung und Ueber- 
setzung der romischen Komiker, (continued from p. 160). Men., 
325, 356, 685, 694 f,, 841f., 979; Andria, 54, 72-3, 93-4, 135-6, 
172 f., 215 ff., 253, 274, 298, 307 f., 333, 631 f., 696-7, 911; Adelph., 
80, 181, 547, 605 f., 665 ff., 672, 676, 791 f., 850. 

XVI, pp. 321-340. P. Thouvenin, Metrische Riicksichten in 
der Auswahl der Verbalformen bei Homer. Summary on p. 340. 
Homer did not exhaust the whole list of existing or possible forms. 
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PRINCETON UNIveRsITY. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


ob yap meices ovd’ hv meions, and in the teeth of evidence and argu- 
mentation I cannot bring myself to believe that we are not to 
take a certain account of the Attic demes in literature as in life. 
I sympathize with the scholar, who some years ago made a 
trip to Paiania, in order the better to understand Demosthenes, 
When Xenophon magnifies the Return of the Ten Thousand 
and Isokrates treats the same performance as a military prom- 
enade, I cannot help thinking that there may have been some 
friction between the two demesmen of Erchia; and as I looked 
down from the Eastern rampart of the Akropolis on the region 
identified by Wilamowitz with the deme of Aristophanes and 
Kleon, and gazed into the tiny court-yards of the little houses 
that clustered about the base of Athena’s citadel, I wondered 
whether there might not have been a back-gate squabble between 
the redoubtable leather-dealer and ‘the baldhead bard, Kuda- 
thenaian and Pandionid, son of Philippos, Aristophanes’. At 
least, I find it hard to agree with M. MAURICE CROISET, A7is- 
tophane et les partis & Athénes (Paris, Albert Fointemoing), that 
Aristophanes was a manner of Dikaiopolis, that he lived in the 
country and that his deme was nothing but a polling booth. 
One must not be misled by Aristophanes’ lyrics on country life. 
The basis is much more prosaic than at first appears, and there 
is a dash of mockery everywhere, not to mention the well-known 
fact that enthusiasm for rural sights and sounds is more charac- 
teristic of your city-bred man than of those whose inspiration 
is largely ‘ Diingerbegeisterung ’, as Mommsen calls it. M. 
_ CROISET’S arguments are of the same order as those that have 
made Shakespeare a member of every guild of craftsmen under 
the sun. It is of the essence of the poet that he should see more 
and feel more than the average man; and it is not necessary for 
him to have been born and bred in the country in order to sing 
of ‘murmuring bees and blooming violets’, in order to know the 
names of ‘trees and plants and tools and birds’. ‘But Aristoph- 
anes,’ says M. CROISET, ‘not only knows these things; he loves 
them. He is penetrated with a lively feeling for nature, which 
is not the dream of a tired cit (ctladin lassé), and which seems 
to be made up of personal souvenirs and impressions’—when 
it is not made up of persiflage of Euripides who was also ‘ pene- 
trated with a lively feeling for nature’. M.CROISET may be right 
as to the political attitude of Aristophanes, but this part of the 
evidence is not basic; it is at best cumulative. 
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M. CroIset’s whole book is frankly a polemic against the 
position taken by Auguste Couat in his admirable work on 
Aristophanes, in which he maintains that the comic poets— 
Aristophanes among them—were mere henchmen of the aristoc- 
racy, and did their bidding with the docility of parasites, a 
theory apparently suggested by the extemporized newspaper 
organs of Paris, which seldom survive more than a few weeks, 
just as the political comedies of Athens seldom reached a second 
representation. One need not take the comic poets so seriously 
as German scholars are prone to do, and yet one may sympathize 
with M. CRoIsEtT’s effort to establish the personal independence 
of the greatest of them all, even if one fails to identify him with 
the ‘rural democracy’ or to accept the ‘rural democracy ’ itself, 
to the extent claimed for it by M. CroisetT. This rural de- 
mocracy, according to M. CROISET, is not to be confounded, on 
the one hand, with the urban democracy, which corresponds to 
Milton’s ‘fierce democratie’, nor on the other, with the oligarchy, 
as Busolt has done. They were, he says, conservative in a sense 
and at certain crises made common cause with the oligarchy, but 
in the main their hearts were true to the cause of the people; 
and it is on this alliance between the rural democracy and the 
Old Attic comedy that M. CRoISET insists throughout the book, 
- 8 that goes back to the origins of comedy in a village 
estival. 


Your Attic countryman, continues M. CROISET, was much more 
attached than was his urban brother to the old customs, to the old 
rites of the cultus, to tradition in all its forms; he retained his respect 
for the old families, the old hereditary priesthoods. He meddled 
little with politics, for which he had scant time. His picture is 
drawn for us by Aristophanes in the Peace, by Euripides in the 
Orestes. But if he did not care for politics, if he was a com- 
parative stranger to Pnyx and Agora, he was attracted to the 
great festivals as our rustics are attracted to the circus. And 
it was the mass of rural spectators, reinforced by their sympa- 
thizers in the city, that imposed on the judges, that maintained 
Aischylos with his sublimities and sonorities in his dominant 
position, that favored the sweet religiosity of Sophokles and 
suppressed the subtleties and sophistries of Euripides so long. 
Comedy, however, not tragedy, was the dear delight of the rustics, 
who seem to have had all the sournozserie of the French peasant, 
and they grew ecstatic over the gibes of the comic poets at the 
men of the day, the politicians with their ready tongues and 
itching palms, the subtle philosophers, the fashionable lecturers, 
the new schools of music, everything, in fact, that constituted the 
delight of the city folk and seemed ‘prodigiously grotesque’ 
to ‘ces braves paysans d’Athmonon ou de Chollidae’. But if the 
rural democracy had so little to do with the life of the city, it is 
strange that they should have taken so much pleasure in all the 
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flings of the poet at the fads and fancies of urban society. We 
are under the impression from the beginning to the end that 
Aristophanes is speaking a ‘coterie language’—about the charm 
of which Carlyle waxes so emphatic—a language which must have 
been a puzzle to M. CROISET’s rural democracy. 


M. CroIset’s Avistophane appeals to me very strongly but 
as I look down the vista of the coming numbers of the Journal, 
I see no room for the detailed review that it deserves and in 
Brief Mention there is only space to present the general con- 
clusion reached, and give the main drift, not the exact words, 
of M. Crotset’s closing chapter. Aristophanes, it seems, was 
not a partyman. He was swayed by feelings rather than by 
programmes. He was a man of instinct rather than a man of 
ratiocination. He was a lover of the country and the country 
deme, where life was easier and saner. He was a lover of social 
gatherings, of festivals. ‘Nature he loved nor less than nature 
art’. The art must be joyous but its joy did not exclude the 
attainment of a lofty standard. He hada pronounced aversion to 
sterile ambition, to hard and malignant egotism, to all intellectual 
curiosities, whether legitimate or not. The Athens, where all this 
was realized, was his Athens and he loved her passionately. 
Those whom he accused of corrupting her and ruining her, he 
hated as if they were his personal enemies; and in his advocacy 
of good understanding, harmony and mutual confidence, there 
were no bounds to the bitterness, vehemence, injustice, with which 
he followed up the men, who, according to him, sowed and fo- 
mented discord and hatred among the citizens. His battle-cry 
was‘ Peace’. What sacrifices he would have made tosecure peace, 
we do not know. He was nota statesman; he knew the end but 
not the means; he could not formulate the conditions. But his 
views were personal views; they were not dictated by party 
leaders but by circumstances. It is @ priori unlikely, says M. 
CRoIsET, that a genius, so spontaneous, so vigorous, so original 
should have lived, so to speak, on suggestions from others. His 
shoulders must bear the burden of his own injustices and pre- 
judices; but he deserves full credit for those views in which we 
moderns recognize breadth and generosity as well as insight.— 
Conclusum est contra Couatium. 


In the publisher's circular that accompanies M. CROISET’s 
volume the book is called a real reconstruction of political and 
social life at Athens in the times of the great comic poet. That 
is claiming a great deal. It is enough to grant that it presents 
views that deserve to be considered carefully. But when it is 
said that ‘this important study of historical criticism and literary 
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analysis’ possesses ‘the attraction of a vague spice of actuality’, 
I recall with some interest the fact that being required, some 
years ago, to characterize, in the ridiculously brief compass of a 
few lines, the attitude of Aristophanes to his times, I found no 
handier way of absolving my task than that of using the slogans 
of our American life with the answering notes of defiance in Aristo- 
phanes. Granted the distortion of such a representation, that is, 
atter all, the shortest method to rouse the general public to the 
appreciation of the truth that antiquity is not dead, simply 
because humanity is very much alive. 


The comparative study of histories of literature may well rec- 
oncile the grammarian to his humble and laborious lot. The 
statistics abide, even if the inferences perish. To be successful, 
the historian of literature must be an epigrammatist, and the 
destruction of the epigrammatist is his epigrammaticality, the 
fatal gott de la phrase. To put one’s views in a quotable form, 
that is a great temptation, and he who protests against it most 
loudly is often the first to yield to it. As might have been ex- 
pected, WILAMOWITZ’s Griechische Literatur in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (Teubner) abounds in telling sentences, which one 
revolves with delight when they happen to embody one’s own 
cherished convictions. Then they are, indeed, ‘Nu hony ina B’, 
to quote John Bunyan’s atrocious anagram of his name. Other- 
wise one feels the sting and fails to enjoy the bag. What the 
average layman will make of the barbed allusions aud the live 
wires, would be a curious question. Certain it is that the points 
will not escape the scholar, nor the scholar the points, especially 
if he encounters the charges of ‘naive Unwissenschaftlichkeit’ 
‘grdébliche Verkennung’, ‘pedantische Erklarung’, ‘perverser 
Schulunterricht’, u. s. w., u. s. w., but most of the polemic will 
be lost on the unprofessional reader, who simply wishes to be 
borne up to the pinnacle of the culture of the day by some ac- 
credited prince of the power of the air. But Brief Mention 
is too circumscribed a field for all the eccavi’s and judilate’s tnat 
WILAMOWIT7Z's sketch would naturally elicit from an old student, 
and I must forego the opportunity of comparing the treatment 
of Aristophanes by WILAMOwWITZ and by CROISET, only noting 
that while WILAMOWITZ confirms CROISET’s view, of the simply 
personal, or so to speak, poetical character of Aristophanes’ 
politics, he does not show the comic poet so much respect as 
does the French scholar. ‘Aristophanes ist am Ende seines 
Lebens von seinem Gemeindewesen fiir den Rat prisentiert 
worden; hoffentlich hat er nicht selbst auf praktisch-politische 
Einsicht Anspruch erhoben’. 


‘English syntax is essentially a syntax of short circuits’, says 
Professor C. ALPHONSO SMITH, in his suggestive Studies in 
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English Syntax (Ginn and Co.). At first blush this may seem 
to be a natural consequence of the paucity of inflexions, but the 
reason lies deeper, as he shows. In Homer we have to deal with 
a highly inflected language and yet the short circuit is the rule 
there. Barring the particles, you can translate long stretches of 
Homer into comprehensible English without departing from the 
Greek order, and the process is to be recommended when one 
is training young students in the indispensable art of reading 
Greek in the order of the original; and it is this ease of con- 
nexion that is the chief justification for the early introduction 
of Homer into the curriculum. Apart from the vocabulary, the 
dialogue of the drama, when read aloud, is more readily understood 
by the beginner, than is oratorical prose; for the dramatic period 
seldom exceeds the four line limit prescribed by the rhetoricians’ 
rules. Now one element and an important element in the holding 
of a sentence together is the ‘carrying power of the cases’, ‘the 
tensile strength of the cases’, as it has variously been termed 
(A. J. P. XXIII 24). All the cases fly off the handle, become 
‘absolute’, if the sentence is stretched too far. The nominative 
becomes the zominativus pendens, as it is called. The accusative 
becomes exclamatory. The dative proper—the personal dative — 
does not develop into an absolute case simply because its fila- 
mentary structure attaches itself so readily to any part of the 
sentence or to the sentence as a whole, that the sense of relation 
is kept up. But the genitive, the pure genitive, has the feeblest 
carrying power of all, and must perforce set up for itself, when it 
has nothing to leanon. In English the genitive has no carrying 
wer at all, and the periphrastic form that serves as a possessive, 
as limitations that remind one of the Greek. Professor SMITH 
has some interesting remarks on the short reach of the English 
ssessive relation, and as this possessive relation is represented 

y the familiar of as well as by the genitive case-form, we recall 
the fact that an English of at the head of a sentence detaches 
itself somewhat as does a Greek genitive, when far removed from 
what is supposed to be its regimen (A. J. P. XXIII 25). The 
true approach to these matters is, I suppose, through the instru- 
ments of precision employed by modern psychology, but these 
are not at my command, and I have not the time to institute 
statistics based on the number of words or syllables interposed 
between the various cases ard their regimen, nor have I the 
heart to impose on others the exhaustive research necessary to 
establish or refute the formulas suggested. It often happens that 
the by-products of such a research—even if the main result be 
negative—will repay the laborious explorer, but a conscientious 
teacher often has great searchings of heart when he asks himself 
whether he has a right to send any man on such a quest for 
his own personal satisfaction. But some years ago, one of my 
students expressed a willingness to run trial] trenches through 
characteristic regions of Greek literature; and these preliminary 
surveys yielded results which were in close accord with views 
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already published. Interesting are some of his statistics as to 
Latin in which the genitive is not so complicated as it is in Greek, 
and clings closer to itsregimen. ‘The First Book of the Aeneid’, 
he says, ‘shows no separation beyond eight syllables, and the 
same thing is true of the pro Milone of Cicero except in that part 
of § 33 which is not found in the MSS: it is an insertion of 
the editors’. Of the influence of this matter of tensile strength 
in the case of the genitive absolute, I have written elsewhere 
(A. J. P. XXIII 24); nor is it a negligible factor when the rivalry 
of genitive and dative is involved. oi has been called a practical 
genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 22), and one argument is the apposition 
of the genitive in Homer. But there is no cogency in participial 
examples, clearly none in the tradition of the later epic e. g. 
Theok. 25, 65: ri of od Kara Katpdv Exos | orepyopévov, 
where the genitive is semi-detached; and Professor SMITH has 
adduced some very welcome examples of a similar disregard of 
case conformity in other languages (p. 54). Touching the matter 
of case rivalry, it is not without interlinguistic significance that 
whereas in Homer parts of the body regularly take the genitive, 
in Plautus the dative seems to be overwhelmingly the rule. But 
special investigations in this field are going forward even now. 


‘Lehrfreiheit’ is a fine motto, but it is interesting to observe 
how the teacher is circumscribed by the progress of doctrine, by 
the fading out of fads. Twenty-five years ago there would have 
been some point in the ridicule of the sun-myth. Much true 
glory was gained by an article in the Kottabos, which proved 
on Max Miiller’s principles that Max Miiller himself was a solar 
myth; and there would have been a certain relish in the applica- 
tion of the method to Eumaios, the divine swineherd with his 
twelve months of styes and his three hundred and sixty boars 
of days, but there is nothing more deplorable than the elaborate 
interpretation of deceased jests; and it is hardly worth while to 
resuscitate Paley’s interpretation of the Odyssey in order to 
vitalize a joke. Even twenty years ago, it was possible for a 
lecturer to say that after Odysseus has rounded Maleia, the 
geography matters as little to the lover of poetry as the topog- 
raphy of Avalon and Camelot to the reader of the Idyls of the 
King, and that a Voyage in the Track of Ulysses such as Stillman 
undertook in the latter half of the eighties was more or less of a 
wild goose chase. rais roravdv 8pnv. Such an attitude would 
not be respectable now, and one feels a certain remorse at not 
having taken Krickenbauer seriously, when he tried to prove from 
the Odyssey that the much-enduring hero had circumnavigated 
Africa. Once one would have felt a mild amusement at such 
a prospectus as lies before me now, Les navigations d’ Ulysse. 
Crotsiére homérique vers les sites de l’Odyssée, something of 
the same amusement as one feels when one reads the prospectus 
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of Charon in the Frogs. Only the Aristophanic dér becomes 
a very modern sigh. To breakfast at Alkinoos’s on the eighth 
of September, in the Land of the Lotos-eaters on the sixteenth, 
and in the realm of Aiolos on the twenty-fifth! Bare 3) Bare 
knpvdos einv. Nothing more tempting has ever crossed the vision 
of alover of the Odyssey. But by the time these lines see the 
light, the wonderful trip, conducted by M. VicTor BERARD, 
the famous author of Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée will be over, 
and the scholar who is chained to his desk must console himself 
as scholars have been wont to console themselves since the time of 
Ecclesiastes, and before, with doubt and disillusionment. There, 
for instance, is the book of M. CHAMPAULT, Phéniciens et Grecs 
en Italie, d’apres l’Odyssée. Etude géographique, historique et 
sociale par une méthode nouvelle (Paris, Ernest Leroux), most 
of which is given up to the demonstration that the abode of the 
Phaeacians is to be sought in Ischia and not in Corfu; and Pro- 
fessor DORPFELD has recently published a pamphlet with further 
details of his triumphant identification of the rpnyei’ ddd’ dyaby 
xovporpépos with the Santa Maura of to-day (Zwezter Brief uber 
Leukas-Ithaka. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen von 1905). If 
Scheria is Ischia and Ithaca, Leukas, the tempting programme 
loses much of its charm, and in any case one comes back to the 
passage in the Frogs to which I have alluded. Shall we follow 
the MS reading “Ovov méxas or the seductive conjecture “Oxvou 
mdoxds? The controversy has a significant reach. “Ovos and “Oxvos 
contend for the mastery of the philological guild as Poseidon 
and Athena for the mastery of Attica. 


No one can take up a grammar of one of the outlying lan- 
guages, if one dare use such an expression, without being aston- 
ished at the subtlety of speech that has not been fixed by the 
desiccating processes of literature. Balzac says somewhere that 
when it comes to the selection and preparation of vegetables for 
the table the most refined Parisian gourmet is a coarse creature 
in comparison with his provincial brother, and we, who pride our- 
selves on distinctions between volitive and potential, the hawk and 
the heronshaw of our airy science, need keener optics for the 
discernment of differences such as the untutored savage makes with 
the easy mastery of senses that have not been dulled by poring 
over books. If the untutored savage would only say something 
that is worth while! But it is distinctly worth while for those of 
us who makea special study of the conventional languages of great 
epochs of culture to give ourselves up occasionally to the guidance 
of those who explore large stretches of linguistic phenomena. 
One comes back to one’s little domain with purged vision and a 
keener sense of smell. Now it does not lie within my province 
to determine the scientific value of M. RAOUL DE LA GRAS- 
SERIE’S De la Catégorie du genre (Paris, Ernest Leroux), but 
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the subject is one that appeals to every student of language, as 
sex appeals to every student of life, and not least to one who 
starts from the basis of the English language, which is the admi- 
ration of the world for the simple way in which the question of 
gender has been settled. In English, gender has taken refuge in 
the pronoun and in a certain narrow range the pronoun serves to 
sexualize so that in comparative grammars ‘ he-ass’ and ‘ she- 
ass’ are always trotted out to be admired. Even ‘she-horse’ 
occurs in Scotch, and I herewith make my humble apology for my 
criticism of the German scholar, who cited ‘he-horse’ and ‘she- 
horse ’ as typical examples of the formation (A. J. P. XXI 475), 
a formation which in my judgment ought to be extended greatly 
in order to meet the enlarged demands of feminine competition 
in our day. It is a narrow domain, but even in this narrow 
domain the practical sense of English manifests itself, and M. DE 
LA GRASSERIE points out what poor ambiguous things the 
French ‘son’ and ‘sa’ are in comparison with English ‘ his’ and 
‘her.’ Why, even in German ‘ihr’ is deplorably amphibolous. 
Each language has its characteristic advantage. And when one 
vaunts the ideal structure of the Greek verb, one has only to take 
the Hebrew paradigm with its admirable distinction between 
masculine salt feminine in the second and third persons, where the 
distinction is sorely needed—and the brag dies on the lips. Few 
languages sexualize the verb, says M. DE LA GRASSERIE (p. 189). 


But the fact is, nothing is really epicene; genius has its sex, as 
George Eliot maintains. In case of need the Greek woman could 
wear her husband’s Aimation as Xanthippe is said to have done, 
but there were men’s Aimatia after all; and it is this pervasive- 
ness of sex that makes a holiday trip through the languages which 
M. DE LA GRASSERIE commands so interesting. Greek is not 
one of them, to judge by the misprints. The more primitive the 
language, the more delightful. Imagine a language in which the 
designation of an object changes according to the sex of the 
speaker. With us the word, at least, abides, though the meaning 
shifts. Much space is given by M. DE LA GRASSERIE to the 
psychology of artificial gender, a region into which a mere 
ethnical grammarian dares not follow him. One obvious feminine 
category indicated by the Hebrew word for ‘female’, "3P} fer- 
Jorata, and preserved in such familiar technical terms as ‘female’ 
screw, seems to have escaped him; and the old distinction of 
masculine from feminine, the masculine standing for ‘fermeté, 
rudesse, précision’, the feminine for ‘faiblesse, petitesse, douceur, 
passivité’ (p. 63), fails utterly in some spheres. Beginners used 
to be taught that in Hebrew violent agencies are feminine, and 
what is one to say of birds of prey and spiders? 
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